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SHERIDAN’S VICTORY. 


WE give in the subjoined illustration a represent- 
ation of the highly interesting ceremony in which 
General CusTER officiated, on Sunday, October 23— 
namely, that of presenting to the Secretary of War 
the Battle-Flags captured from the Rebels in the 
Battle of Cedar Creek. General Custer arrived in 
Washington on the Saturday before the ceremony 
took place ; and ten of the captured flags were dis- 
played from the railroad engine as the train came 
in. During the presentation it was announced that 
Gencral Custer had been appointed Major-General, 
and this fact occasioned great enthusiasm among 
the large crowd assembled to witness the ceremony. 
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One of the colors captured was the head-quarters 
flag of the late rebel General Ramseovr, bearing the 
inscription, “‘On to Victory! Presented by Mr. 
W. T. Sutherlin.” A large number of the colors 
were taken by CustEr’s Division. General RAm- 
SEUR was a Class-mate of General Custer’s at West 
Point, and as the former was dying the two re- 
viewed together the reminiscences of their cadet 
life. 


FORGING SOLDIERS’ VOTES. 


WE give on page 725 a sketch showing the man- 
ner in which the Copperheads obtain their votes. 


The facts of the case, at its present development, 


are as follows: The first suspicion that something 
wrong was going on in regard to the soldiers’ vote 
in this State occurred to Mr. OrnvittE K. Woop, 
who was in the army procuring votes in behalf of 
the Union Committee of Clinton County. Pro- 
ceeding thereupon to the agency of the State of 
New York at Baltimore, and gaining the confidence 
of a certain Mr. Ferry, the agent appointed by 
Governor Stymour two years ago to look after 
sick and wounded soldiers in and around Balti- 
more, he found his suspicions more than confirmed. 
Mr. Ferry remarked to Mr. Woop that when 
Union votes came to that office ‘‘they went out 
all right.” In Mr..Woop’s presence this Mr. 
Ferry and his fellow-agents, Donanve, New- 


ComB, and others, signed soldiers’ names to votes, 
filling out the blanks with other names in regular 
order, aligforged; altered Union votes, so that sol- 
diers giving their suffrages to Mr. Lixco_n were 
made to vote for General M‘CLELLAN, and affixed 
to Democratic ballots the names of sick and wound- 
ed, and even of dead soldiers. The conspirators 


admitted that a number of agents were employed | 


in a similar manner, and that soldiers’ votes were 


in this way manufactured by the dry-goods’ box. 


full. These statements are sworn to in court 
two of those engaged in the fraud, and the exhibi- 
tion of the documents, consisting of a number of 


the forged votes, and a large amount of correspond. © 


ence, leaves no room for doubt as to the nature and 
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GENERAL CUSTER PRESENTING CAPTURED BATTLE-FLAGS AT THE WAR DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, Octoszn 23, 1864.—[Sxxrcump ax A. B. Wanp.] 
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extent of the crime which has been committed 
against our citizens at home, and against our brave 
soldiers in the field. There is nothing whatever 
to contradict or to soften this damning evidence of 
guilt. And it would appear from the testimony 
that even an officer in the army, a Commissary- 
General, had lent his aid and sanction to the crime. 
A list of the soldiers from Columbia County was 


~- gent to Donanve to help on the shameful forgery. 


The following letter, which was intercepted, shows 
to what use the list was put: 
New Stare Acuncr, Barrrworz, 
No. W. Faverrs Sraurt, October 22, 1864. 

Mr pear Str,—I send with this note a number of ballots 
for your county. J have made out a number from the list 
you sent me. 

I also send a package put up by Mr. Frary, State Agent, 
and you will find a note from him explaining things. I 
guess you have enough. Fearing that you might not I 
inclose envelopes and powers of attorney sworn to; you 
can fill them up for Columbia or any other cbunty. 

You can fill them up as well in your county as we can 
here. If you want names of persons, ascertain 
them from the Supervisors’ list of any county. 

In haste, your friend, E. D., Jun. 

You can procure large envelopes for attorneys’ names at 

Albany. Put in some good names for attorneys. 


Thousands of soldiers’ votes have been forged, 
Every 
vote thus fraudulently given has deprived some 
soldier of his franchise, the most invaluable of his 
rights as an American citizen. Nor has this injury 
been confined tothe living. The Copperheads have 
dared not simply to forge the votes of living ‘sol- 
diers, but even to desecrate our honored dead. 


RIDING TO VOTE. 


Yoxprr the bleak old Tavern stands—the faded 
sign before, 
That years ago a setting sun and banded harvest 


The Tavern stands the same to-day—the sign you 
look upon 

Has glintings of the dazzled sheaves, but nothing 
of the sun. 


In Jackson’s days a gay young man, with spirits 
hale and blithe, . 
And form like the young hickory, so tough and 
. tall and lithe, 
I first remember coming up—we came a wagon-load, 
A dozen for OLp Hicxory—this rough Novem- 
ber road. 


Ah! thirty years—they help a man, you see, in 
growing gTay, 
They can not take the manly soul that makes a 

man alway! 
It’s thirty years, or near: to-day I go to vote 
once more ; 
Here, half a mile away, we see the crowd about 
| the door. 


My boys, in E1igHreex Sixty—my boys? my 
men, I mean! 

(No better men nor braver souls in flesh-and-blood 
are seen) 

One twenty-six, one twenty-three, rode with their 
father then: | 

The ballot-box remembers theirs—my vote Ill try 
again | 


The ballot-box remembers theirs, the country well 
might know— 
Though in a million only two for little seem to go; 


- But, somehow, when my ticket slipped I dream’d 


of Jackson’s day. 
The land, I thought, has need of One whose wil! 
will find a way! 


‘He did not waver when the need had call'd for 
steadfast thought— 


‘The word he spoke made plain the deed that lay 


behind it wrought ;” 


And while I mused the Present fell, and, breath- 


_ ing back the Past, 
Again it seem’d the hale young man his vote for 
Jackson cast! ; 


Thank God it was not lost! —my vote I did not 
cast in vain! 

1 go alone to drop my vote—the glorious vote 
again ; 

Alone—where three together fell but one to-day 
shall fall ; 

But though I go alone- to-day, one voice shall 
speak for all! 


For when our men, awaking quick, from hearth 
and threshold came, 

Mine did not say, ‘‘Another day!” but started 
like a flame; « 

Y'll vote for them as well as me; they died as 
soldiers can, 

But in my vote their voices each shall claim the 
right of man. 

The elder left his wife and child—my vote for 
these shall tell; 

younger’s sweet-heart has a claim—I’ll vote 

es! for m speechless tongues - 

iad Rives, 

The desolation at the heart of orphans and of 


wives! 


i go to give my vote alone—I curse your shame- 
less sham 

Who fight for traitors here at home in Peace’s 
holy name! 


I go to give my vote alone, but even while I do, 


I vote for dead and living, all—the living dead 


and you! 


See yonder tree besiile the field, caught in the 
windy sough, 
How conscious of its strength it leans, how 
straight and steadfast now ! 
al Kegon ge am in him, my vote I mean 
cast 
What winds have blown! what storms he’s known! 


—the Hickory’s straight at last! 
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THE EIGHTH OF NOVEMBER. 
HE political campaign which ends in the 
election of the 8th of November decides the 

most important question in history. It has al- 
ways been the fate of republics hitherto to be 
destroyed by faction. Party-spirit has over. 
powered patriotism. It has been, therefore, 
feared by many of the best and wisest men that 
we should encounter the same peril and succumb 
to the same fate. 

That fear is now about to be confirmed or 
dissipated forever. ‘The American people are 
about to say that their national Government, 
like all other Governments, has the right to de- 
fend its existence by force against foreign ene- 
mies and domestic rebels; or it is about to de- 
clare that Jonn C. Catnoun and JEFFERSON 
Davis and GrorcEe H. PENDLETON are right, 
and GEorGE WasHINGTON, ALEXANDER Ham- 
ILTON, Henry Ciay, ANDREW JACKSON, Dan- 
TEL WEBSTER, and STEPHEN A. DovuGLas were 
‘wrong in their theory of our Government. It 
is about to declare that the Union of the United 
States is the merest partnership at will of sov- 
ereign powers, in which the prosperity of the 
whole is at the mercy of the whim or the anger 
of the smallest part—or it is to proclaim, un- 
mistakably, that the United States are a na- 
tion, with national attributes, with a national 
history, with a national authority, with a na- 
tional honor, and a national flag. 

The Chicago party concedes the destruction 
of the Government, because it declares that the 
attempt of the Government to maintain itself by 
force isafailure. But if it has failed to enforce 
its authority against rebels, it can hereafter ex- 
ercise over them only so much authority as they 
choose to allow. That is to say that the United 
States Government may do in the State of South 
Carolina just what South Carolina permits, and 
nothing more. But the United States Govern- 
ment may do as much as that in England. 
Therefore, if the Chicago platform tells the 
truth, the United States Government is already 
and hopelessly overthrown in each of the rebel 
States. That is the end of the Union. That 
is the*ruin of the country. 

Now the Chicago platform is the authorized 
exposition of the views of the party that supports 
General M‘CLELLAN; and Mr. PENDLETON, who 
is the candidate of the Chicago party for Vice- 
President, entirely approves what he Calls ‘‘ the 
beneficent principles” of that platform. Does 
not every man, therefore, who votes for the Chi- 
cago ticket necessarily vote for the Chicago doc- 
trines? Or is the letter of General M‘CLELLAN 
considered to be a breakwater against the terri- 
ble swell of anarchy which proceeds from the 
Chicago doctrine ? 

Yet what is the substance of that doctrine but 
compromise, and what does General M‘CLELLAN 
suggest as the means of restoring the Union but 
compromise? If rebels refuse to compromise’ 
they are to be delivered over to ‘‘ ulterior con- 
sequences” —which means, doubtless, a more ab- 
ject compromise. But the significant point both 
in the Chicago platform and the M‘ CLELLAN 
letter is, that armed rebels against the Govern- 
ment.are not to be put down by force, but are 
to be coaxed or bought off. That is equally the 
overthrow of the Government, for it is a premi- 
um upon rebellion. 

Between the unconditional and the condition- 
al maintenance of the Government the people are 
now to choose. If they shall decide for the lat- 
ter, universal disintegration of the Union and 
endless wars between little neighboring States 
inevitably ensue. If they elect the former the 
power and the importance which belong to a 
great nation wil} secure them permanent peace, 
prosperity, and liberty. General M‘CLELLAN 
and Grorcre H. Pexp.Leron represent the con- 
ditional, ABRaHAM LincoLn and ANDREW JOHN- 
son the unconditional maintenance of the Gov- 
ernment. May God guide our choice! 


THE ARMY VOTE FRAUD. 


Tue Union citizens of this country have 
always insisted that the soldiers should vote. 
They have always held that no American cit- 
izen should lose his rights under the Govern- 
ment merely because he loved that Govern- 
ment enough to go into the field and fight for 
it. The Copperheads have always insisted that 
he should. 

In Maine the soldiers’ voting law was passed, 
and the only majorities against it were in Cop- 
perhead towns. In New Hampshire the law 
was passed by the Legislature by a vote of abant 
175 Union men to 105 Copperheads. In Ver- 
mont the Union Legislature promptly passed the 
bill. In Rhode Island it was opposed only by 
the Copperheads. In Connecticut the - 
heads unanimously opposed it. In New York 
the Union men passed a bill by 65 yeas to 59 
Copperhead nays, and Horatio Srrmour, Pres- 
ident of the M‘CLELLAN Chicago Convention, 
vetoed the bill; but the Union men finally suc- 
ceeded by appealing to the people of the State, 


and procuring an amendment to the Constitu- 


tion which the rheads desperately voted 
against. In New Jersey 37,000 Union citizens 
asked the passage by the Legislature of a voting 
law for the soldiers. The Legislature refused by 
$1 Copperhead nays to 19 Union yeas, In 
Pennsylvania Judge Woopwakrp, the Copper- 
head candidate for Governor, in favor of whose 
election General M‘CLELLAN wrote a letter, op- 
posed the law. ‘The Unionists then carried an 
amendment to the Constitution. The greatest 
majorities for it were in the Union ‘Copenh ene 
only majorities nst it were in 

In where the Copperheads 
control the Legislature, the soldiers have been 
denied the right of voting. In Ohio the Cop- 
perheads steadily and in every way opposed the 
law. But it was passed by Union votes and 
sustained by the Supreme Court of the State. 
In Michigan 19 Union Senators to 10 Copper- 
head, and 53 Union to 23 Copperhead represent- 
atives, passed the law. In Dllinois the Copper- 
heads controlling the Legislature, defeated the 
law; and General Jonn A. Locan, the bosom 
friend of Dovetas, is disfranchised because he 
believes as Dovcuias said upon his death-bed: 
‘“‘ A man can not be a true Democrat unless he 
is a loyal patriot,” and because he is nobly fight- 
ing for his country. In Wisconsin the bill passed 
by 19 Unionists to 7 Copperheads in the Senate, 
and 52 Unionists to 40 Copperheads in the As- 
sembly. In California, Iowa, Minnesota, and 
Missouri the Union men against the steady Cop- 
perhead opposition have secured the soldiers’ 
right to vote. In Indiana the Coppe: ead Legis- 
lature refused it. } 

Such is the prodigious record. In every State 
the Copperhead supporters of M‘CLELLAN and 
PENDLETON have opposed in every way and at 
every stage the right of American soldiers to 
vote, because they were in the field fighting for 
their country. The Copperheads made Patri- 
otism a crime. 

Very well. American soldiers are not fools. 
They know exactly what they are fighting for; 
therefore, in the case of the single State of Ohio, 
out of 55,000 soldiers’ votes cast in October there 
was a majority of 48,000 for the Union. And 
now, as appears by the confession of Mr. J. Fer- 
RY, the Copperhead State Agent for the Army 
of the State of New York, a vast conspiracy was 
undertaken by the Copperheads to forge |the sol- 
diers’ vote, and elect B. M‘Cne 
the friend of VaLLanpicHaM, by defeating the 
honest will of the soldiers in the field’ 

Does any loyal American citizen still ask him- 
self whether the Copperhcads and their Chicago 
platform and candidates are faithful to the Union 
and the Government? Was this universal Cop- 
perhead opposition to the soldiers’ voting law in 
the Legislatures, ani this vast effort at a fraudu- 
lent defeat of the fair consequences of the pas- 
sage of the law, in the interest of the United 
States Government, or of JEFFERSON Davis and 
the rebellion ? 


THE LESSON OF THE RAIDS. 


Tue sudden and startling raid from Canada. 
across the frontier of Vermont ir a striking il- 
lustration of the practical consequences of State 
sovereignty and disunion. The rebels assert 
that they are only maintaining State sovereign- 
ty. But in a system like that they propose 
every State would be a little separate foreign 
power to every other, and each would be al- 
ways exposed to such armed surprises, robber- 
ies, and murders as those of the recent raid 
into Vermont. The absolute and hopeless an- 
archy resulting from the triumph of the rebels’ 
doctrine of State sovereignty can not be con- 
ceived. We may judge of its inevitable tend- 
ency by remembering that when, in the winter 
of 1860-61, some of the Southern States ideclared 
their secession from the Union and the resump- 
tion of their sovereignty, Fernanpo Woop, then 
Mayor, suggested that the city of New York 
might find it wise to secede from the State. 
And then the First Ward might have found it 
wise to secede from the Second; and so the en- 
tire fabric of social order have fallen into com- 
mon ruin. 

The doctrine of supreme State sovereignty 1s 
the doctrine of humiliation and disgrace. The 
famous history of this country is that of united 
Colonies and States. Before they were united 
there was no history. The history of England 
and France is the story of weakness, shame, and 
anarchy, until the various parts were welded 
into a great national whole. It is not an En- 
glishman’s boast that he is a Kentish man or a 
Yorkshireman, but an Englishman. It is not a 
Frenchman’s pride that he is a Gascon or a 
Burgundian, but a Frenchman. It is not York- 
shire or Burgundy that protects them, that gives 
them importance, that makes them respected 
and feared. It is the name and the nation of 
England and France that does this. - The flag 
of their country is not a Kentish or Gascon flag 
—it is the British and the French; it is the 
cross of St. George and the tri-color. 

It is precisely so with us. The power of this 
nation in the world is not the power of Maine, 
or Delaware, or Missouri, or California; it is 
that of the United States. The importance of 
every citizen is not that he is a Vermonter or a 
Georgian, but an American of the United States. 
The flag that defends him every where in the 
world is not the Pelican of Louisiana, or the 


| 


Palmetto of South Carolina, or the 
Rhode Island; it is the glorious ems athe 
The doctrine of supreme State sovereignty plucks 
all power and significance from that flag. It 
makes it represent not the overwhelming force 
of a nation—not the terrible energy of a trained 
and resistless army and navy, but the ridiculous 
impotence of a guerrilla band. The doctrine 
of supreme State sovereignty is national suicide. 

Yet that is the doctrine of the rebellion and 
of the Chicago tender to the rebellion. The 


j 


w 


Chicago platform confesses the victory of this 


doctrine over the national power of the Union. 
General M‘Ciextay, in his letter approving 
compromise with the rebel chiefs, stands straight 
upon the Chicago platform, for he proposes to 
treat with those who, by force of arms, assert 
State sovereignty against the national suprema- 
cy. Should such a policy be adopted by the 
people of tris country in his elevation to the 


Presidency, every State would be a separate 


power exposed to the incursions of neighboring 
enemies. Every State must maintain an army 
to defend its frontier against St. Alban raids. 
If the States made a compact not to harm each 
other, it would be as fruitless as Mr. PenpLETON 
now declares the Union to be. ‘If the States 


refuse to observe the compact,” he says, “you | 


have no right to force them to observe it.” 

If, then, armies must be maintained to de. 
fend sovereign State lines, does any man think 
he would escape the permanent draft which 
would be necessary to fill those armies? Would 
he avoid the taxes necessary to support those 
armies? When Pennsylvania and Ohio chose 
to threaten Delaware, what hope or refuge 
would Delaware have? Chicago and Rich- 
mond aim at separation as a means of peace. 
Many a man ‘in the North thinks that a vote 
for the Chicago candidates would give the coun. 
try peace, and release him from drafts and taxa- 
tion. But if what we say be true—and who 
will deny 1t ?—does he not see that Union, and 
Union alone, is strength and consequently se- 
curity and peace? And does it not follow that, 
if the power of the Union is assailed, it must de 
maintained unconditionally, or else be entirely 
overthrown? Whoever dictates conditions is 
master of the field. "When once the Union is 
destroyed by force of arms—as the Chicago 
platform declares is now the case, we have be- 
fore us endless wars, taxes, and conscriptions; 
we have impotence, ruin, and anarehy, ending 
in hopeless despotism. | 

Let every thoughtful citizen bear these things 
in mind, and then vote for M‘CLELLAN and Penx- 
DLETON, who represent this policy, if he can. 


STRAWS. 


Goop citizens will have observed that the 
party which has most loudly clamored for free 
speech in this campaign has been the party 
whose adherents have made almost all the dis- 
turbance in the canvass. Union meetings have 
been constantly interrupted by M‘CLELLAN par- 
tisans Have Union men any where attempt- 
ed to break up M‘CLELLAN meetings? Union 
flags have been cut down by the friends of the 
Chicago platform and M‘CLELLAN. Have Union 
men cut down and torn, M‘CLELLAN banners? 
Processions have been attacked, speakers have 
been insulted, every kind of interference and an- 
noyance has been practiced. Have these things 
been the work of loyal Union citizens or of 


M‘CLELLAN partisans? Are the men who have — 


declared that, in certain events, they will not 
submit to the result of the election, friends of 
Mr. Lrxcotn or of General M‘CLELLAN? 

We do not assert that Union men may not 
sometimes have been guilty of interruptions of 
the meetings of the Chicago party ; but we chal- 
lenge contradiction in saying that the disturbing 
element at the vast mass of meetings where 
there has been any disturbance was composed 
of M‘CLELLAN partisans. These are the men 
who bawl for free speech. They call the Presi- 
dent of the United States—as we know in a cer. 
tain instance—‘* the obscene ape of Illinois,” and 
the next moment shout that the liberty of speech 
is annihilated. They print articles to favor the 
insurrection against the Government of the Unit- 
ed States, appealing to every base passion of ig- 
norant men, or meanly sophisticating in smooth 
phrases to excite hostility to the authorities, and 
then cry aloud that the freedom of the press !s 
in danger. 

These things they do with absolute impunity, 
and shriek incessantly that the liberties of Amer- 
ican citizens are imperiled, because now and 
then a man has been summarily arrested for 
helping the enemies of the country. That this 
power, which necessarily resides in every Gov- 
ernment at war, has been in every instance 
wisely used, we do not claim; nor could such 
power ever be used at all, whatever the emerg- 
ency, without complaint from somebody. But 
we do insist that it has not been so used as to 
inspire distrust of the intention. It has aa 
used, as in this country ft always must be, su» 
ject to impeachment. To say that loyal cit!- 
zens have lost their liberties, or are, in gene™", 
in danger of “ bastiles,” is ludicrously false. 

Such things show the spirit of the oes 
party. Is it a faithful, loyal, patriotic spirit, 
Does it raise such cries really to save the Gov- 
ernment, or to get it into their hands? Are the 
men who break up Union meetings truly in favor 
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of free speech? Are the papers that speak of 
Mr. Lixcoty as the Aurora used to speak of 
General WasHtneton: really deprived of their 
‘liberty ?” Yet all these men and these papers 
labor for the election of General M‘Crzxian. 
Is that the company a good Union-loving citizen 
wishes to keep? Is that the candidate the true 
friends of free speech wish to vote for? — 
Straws show how the tide is running. 


PODSNAPPERY. 


Ir any nation is anxious to see the overthrow 
of the American Government it is the English. 
The British aristoeracy has said and done all it 
could to aid the rebellion ; and its organs cheer 
lustily for General and Mr. Pen- 
pLETON. Some wee'\s ago the London Post, the 
organ of Lord Patmerston, the British Prime 
Minister, under the heading, ‘‘ American Union 
passing away,” said : 

‘The institutions of the American Republic were, in 
the fullest signification of the term, liberal, and in no 
country in the world has more keen regret been felt than 
in free England that those institutions should be, to all 
appearances, on the point of extinction."’ 

The spirit which thus complacently chuckles 
over what it calls the prospect of our national 
ruin, instinctively works and prays for the de- 
feat of ABRAHAM LINCOLN and ANDREW JOHN- 
son, whose careers from the poverty in which 
they were born to the distinction they have 


reached are noble illustrations of the operation 


of American institutions. 


COLONEL LOWELL. 


Tue late Colonel LoweELu, whose portrait is 
upon page 733, and of whom we spoke last week, 
was buried on Friday, October 28, at Mount Au- 
bern, in Cambridge, near Boston. * His commis- 
sion a8 @ Brigadier-General had been signed, and 
was on the way to him when he fell. 

A letter from one competent to speak says: “I 
do not think there was any officer in all the army 
so much beloved as LOWELL.” 

‘6 We all shed tears,” said Cusrer, ‘‘ when we 
knew that we had lost him. It is the greatest loss 
the cavalry corps has suffered.’’ 

‘¢T do not think there was a quality,” said SHrr- 
 IDAN, “which I would have added to Lowe...” 


“ELEOTION DAY.” 

Mr. Nast and Mr. Beturw have done admirable 
pictorial service in this paper for the Union cause. 
The grave and poetic designs of Mr. Nast, and the 
clear, comic pungency of Mr. BELLEw’3 caricatures, 
have brought home the issues of this canvass to 
many a mind mors forcibly than any argument or 
speech, 

This week Mr. Nasr shows us the significance of 
the scene at the ballot-box. Surrounded by illus- 
trations of the various persons and classes who de- 
cide at the polls the fate of the country and of free 
' popular institutions, the figure of Peace, with droop- 
ing head and clipped wings, as if prostituted to a 
hateful purpose, with her hands manacled behind 
her, stands before the sacred urn, while the twin 
Satans of secession and sympathy with it push their 
ballots into her hand. But opposite to her—calm, 
erect, and majestic, the consciousness of victory in 
her heart and its fire beaming in her eye—the ripe 
and noble figure of the Country, American Union 
and Liberty, drops her ballot into the box. You 
can read upon it the name of ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
whom the heart of that Country desires to see the 
next President of the United States. 


AN UNANSWERABLE QUESTION. 


A connzsroxpent in the interior of New York 


‘Can you explain the present anomalous position of the 
so-called Democratic party? If a large portion of the 
Democratic presses and orators are, as they claim, truly 
loyal, why do they so persistently oppose every attempt of 
the constituted authorities to suppress the rebellion? They 
cry out and call aloud for fair play, and yet constantly per- 
vert and misconstrne willfully every act of the Govern- 
ment. They have long prayers for our ‘ bleeding coun- 
try,’ and yet offer nothing but hyssop and vinegar to 
foothe it in ite hour of agony. What judgment will be 
meted out by coming generations to these would-be creed 


‘** As they sow so shall they reap.’” 


A SOLDIER’S VOTE. 


A soOLprer forwards us the Union National and 
State ticket, and writes: ‘‘I go this whole thing 
without any ce of conscience. Woe unto 
traitors! We will whip them.” 


A MILITARY BLISTER FOR COP- 
PERHEADS. 
Ix the United States Military Hospital at Jeffer- 
sonville, Indiana, a thorough canvass of the inmates 
in September showed the following result : 


Lincoln and Johnson. . 50 
M‘Clellan and Pendleton 2 
Doubtful... .... eee 3 


The veterans add that the Copperhead vote is 

in aid of ‘‘the despicable aristocracy” which is try- 
ing to overthrow the Government, and they say 
of the party which can not heartily cheer for the 
Victories of SHERIDAN, SHERMAN, Grant, and Far- 
RAGUT; ¢ should be remembered as long as 
they live for their treachery, and be forever denied 
by their outraged countrymen the privilege of hold- 
ing any office of honor, profit, or trust; and so far 
as our knowledge of them and our votes and infiu- 
ence will effect it, they shall be.” 


OUR “PATTERNS.” 


THE following letter comes from two gentlemen 
who, beyond any doubt whatever, intend to vote 
for General M‘CLe.Luan and Mr. PENDLETON; who 
confide reverently in Mr. VaLUANDIGHAM ; who de- 
nounce the ‘‘ Abolition war,” and ‘“*‘ ABE LINcoLn’s 
despotism ;” who wish well to thu rebellion, and de- 
sire, as faithful supporters of the Chicago platform 
and candidates, te confess that the American people 
are conquered, and to implore the gracious pardon 
of Jzerrerson Davis. For all these reasons the 
two gentlemen do not like this paper. We should 
be heartily ashamed of ourselves if they did: 

“ Ea. of O., Oct. 21, 64. 

_ “Ds Sm,—You will much oblige your Patterns at this 
office if you will pleas keep your dam Blagard Sheet at 
home, or Send it to them that can Stumic it, We can not 
gow it any longer.” 


SPEKE. 
Drep Tuvgspay, 16TH SEPTEMBER, 1964. 
SouTHWARD to unearth a secret 
Kept six thousand years; 
Onward, onward, one of England’s 
Boldest pioneers. 


One with high determination 
Held in perfect drill ; 

Working out a fixéd pufpose 
Grappled by the will. 


Up the highway of a river, 
Coming silently, 

With a broad, mysterious volume 
To the Syrian Sea. 


Girt with courage of the Saxon— 
Strideth on a man, 


Breaking down great wails of hindrance, * 


As @ Briton can. 


Type of an immortal precept 
That hath ever stood 
_As a beacon to the nations— 
English hardihood. 
Tracking down the Ethiop stream line, 
Resolute to win 
Access to the hidden chamber | 
Of its origin. | 
Throwing back great waves of peril 
Riging in the way; 
Out upon the sea of venture 
Valiantly he tay. 
Captured by the fierce Somatt, 
Wounded, scorched, and bound, 
By 2 lance his very muscles 
Nailed to the ground. 


Still the storied, bull-dog valor 
Of the island race 
_ Taught him how to dash his fetters 
In his captor’s face. 


Up he springs to tear the cordage 
From his swollen hands; 

Girds him for escape—his bold blood 
Dripping on the sands. 


Manly, sun-burnt features settled 
To an infant calm— 

Lo! ‘he sleeps beneath the heavy 
Shadow of the palm. 


Head upon his arm—the north land 
Visited in dream ; 

While the shafts of tropic fire 
Tremble on the stream. 


Home! from many a close-locked wrestle 
Where grim death did press 

Hard upon him as he journeyed 
Through the wilderness. 


Home! to meet the grip of welcome 
From an English hand; 

Home! to find his deeds of daring 
Famous in the land. 


Home! his triumph by a people 
Countersigned and sealed ; 

Home! to find the spoiler waiting 
On an English field. 


‘From the gable of a farm-house 
Curl th8 wreaths of smoke; 

Through a copse the sunlight quivers 
On the browning oak. 3 


Past the underwood and flowers 
Murmureth the burn; 

Past a shattered body lying 
On the tangled ferm 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Tuer following is related as *‘ the President's last 
In dismissing a party of hungry place-seckers who 


‘* "This is the last rose of summer!” exclaimed a wag, as 
be rose from his bed on the 31st of August. 


Let a man do his best, and the world may do its worst, 


— — 


JACKSON BOOTS AND SE MOUR SLIPPERS. 
Cure of- cup cleray of thie lately thas 


he had looked with great hoye to the Chicago Convention, 
thinking that oy start a movement that 
would unite the of the and break down the 
old party walls. But he was bitterly ted. All 
that was necessary was to build a hickory . Taise 
old boots on the flag-staff. of hickory, we had at 
Chicago only saw-dust; instead of the old flag, there was 


ili 
i 
+ 


Dr. Osgood gave the Agricultural Address before the 
Fairfield County farmers at Norwalk, Connecticut, Sep- 
tember 30, and spoke of the duty that the great 
interest owed to the country, and the immense power 
patriotic in the old Revolutionary times and in 
the whole of our national history. He said he had heard 
of a few mean Connecticut farmers who disowned the flag 
when the rebellion broke out, because the price 
of onions fell in the first war-panic. The true farmer. he 

is above such baseness, and cares not only for his 
crops, but for his He likes to sell his onions, but 
he will not sell the a 
the Onion, but he is quite sure that greater {s the Union. 

Lord Brougham told the following anecdote at the late 
meeting of the Social Science Congress : Horne Tooke was 
si in a room by himself onc day when in rushed a 
| flourishing a large-bisded knife in his hand. The 
lunatie said, “You are Mr. Horne Tooke, are you not?” 
“* Yes,” was the reply. ‘ Then,” said the lunatic, “I 
soon put an end to you.” Horne Tooke answered, “ If 
came pton's t’other day, and th 


Lord Norbury was celebrated equally for his wit and 
his severity as a criminal judge. At one time, ac a <pe- 
cial commissioner ted to try the culprits in one of 
the Irish rebellions, he had in course of a sitting convict- 
my counsel prisoners. an- 

Nis es, 


THE TOMER'S AUTUMN SOLILOQUY. 


Leaves have their time to fall, 
And so have I; 
The reason, 


is lucky billiard-pla like anchor ?— 
canso he hotds his ground by 


** Sambo, am you posted in natural sciences?" “Ob 
Lis; sartingly.” ‘Then ean tell me the cause 


course 
of the + blight in the last ten years?” 
“Qh! fats eany enough. Ite all owing to de r-tater-7 


e says the that the moon produces is remarka- 
ble. There is no donbt of it. 


A poor Frenchman being aroused from sleep his wife, 
with the cry, “Get up, tn 
house,” calmly answered, “ ‘ts let us molest him. Let 


him ransack the house, and if he should find any thing 
of value we'll take it away from him.” 


Accompany of French players were giving one of Racine’s 
ays, in which it became necessary to have a number of 


Soldiers on the to rer ¢ the Greek army. 
Not one of these men Ge language, 
with the exception of a nomcommissioned officer, who knew 


it a little; and was 

t gave go ‘ Lh 

the of the play, 
began dancing forth to ment as well as 
mirth of the atidience, and, it is to be presumed, to the dis- 
gust of the actors, who saw their efforts to move their au- 
ditors to tears rendered abortive by the blunder. 


When is a candle likely to be angry ?—When it’s put 
out, to be sure. aes 


An old Irishman who had witnessed the effect of whisky 
for many years past, said a barrel labeled whisky contained 
a thousand and fifty : 


George, do you know that Mr. Jones has found a beau- 
tiful baby on his and is going to adopt him?” 
** Yes, papa; he will be Mr. Jones's slep-son, won't he?” 

A young Indy has discovered the reason why married 
men, from the age of 
or less 
wives long milliners’ bills! 

It ts a curious fact in the of politics that, when 
statesmen into dey 


coat or a new pair of boots. To have time set easy, your 
garments must set the exam 
enry happening to be retained for « client 


an inn door, said: “Pray, 
this house ?”—*“ Yes, Sir, 
has these three 


a Boniface, ** my wife been dead 
weeks.” 

i riots of 1780 most persons in in or- 
der to save their houses from being burned or down, 
wrote on doors, “ No Popery!” Old the 
father of the celebrated “Joey,” to avoid all mistakes, 
wrote om his, No Religion!” 


=z 
REASON FOR THICK ANKLES, 


“Harry, I can not think,” says Dic 
‘What makes my ankles grow so as 
You do not recollect,” 
4 


‘When ladies wore their dresses very low and short, 


a wit observed that ‘‘they began too late and too 


A gentleman gave a friend some first-rate 
he tasted and drank, making ne The 
owner, disgusted at his guest's want next 
offered some strong but inferior wine, w the guest 
no sooner tasted than he exclaimed that it was excellent 
wine. “But you said nothing of the first,” renfarked his 
host. “Oh!” replied the » “the first required no- 


ith, strange 
servant if she snored in her sleep. ‘+I don’t know, marm,” 
replied Becky, quite innocently; ‘‘I never lay awake long 
enongh to ver.” 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


On Tharsday, October 28, General Grant red his en- 
tire army for the purpose of finding on either some 
vulnerable point in the enemy's lines. The movement in 


and Ninth corps advanced 


Second a cir- 
cuitous m moved Road, thence 
a 8 Run, three miles beyond 


road, along been 
transporting supplies since the re of the Weldon Rail- 
road. The Fifth Corps advanced by a more direct route, 
also striking the Boydton road on the right of the Second. 
The third column consisted of the Ninth Corps, which 
moved up to the right of the Fifth. The position taken 
was one which, if held, 
us, as it secured possession of a road of considerable im- 
portance to the enemy, and seriously threatened the South- 
side Railroad. The rebelay watching their opportunity, 
and discovering a gap in the Federal line between the Sec- 
ond and Fifth corps, attacked with great vigor at this 


This at 

one’s Division of Hill's Corps. Forming under cover of 
the this division advanced and at first gained an 
advantage, and inflicting on the Second Corps a consider 
able loss. But the attack was finally ulsed, though 
Grant was compelled to withdraw. As the 

driven back nearly a whole brigade of them was captured 
by the Second Corps. The rebel cavalry followed the Fed- 
erals as t withdrew, but inflicted no injury. Our loss 


was about 1500. We took 828 prisoners and four battle- . 


same day Butler's army north of the James co- 
with the advance on left by a movement on 


the 
of the enemy's left flank, and to turn it if possible. 
Tenth Corps, in the © om 
fi toward Richmond 


the Darbytown , Foster’s 
division in the centre, and — on the right. The reb- 
the 


woods. Skirmishing was kept up nearly all day. 
By 4 p.m. Weitzel, with the Eighteenth Corps, had ad- 
vanced beyond the Charlies City Road, and reached the 


battle-field. The enemy’s line at this point appeared to 
be weakly defended, and two brigades were ordered to at- 
tempt it by assault. As they moved up to the breast- 

they became exposed to a terrible cress-fire. Some 
of the column made their retreat, but the ter 


THE WESTERN CAMPAIGN. 

October 17 General assumed command of 
the military division of the West. In an address issued 
on that occasion he says: ‘ 

“The army of Sherman still — holds Atlanta. 

can and must be driven from it. It 


the country 


General Hood, after an unsuccessful 
Alabama, is reported to be crossing the Tennessee, 

General Meridith, commanding at Paducah, has re 
ceived intelligence from General Sherman that 


medita 
ing pat in wy hed state of defense. 


General 
Pleasanton, who has in pursuit, was injured 


|, a few days since by a fall from his horse. 


THE REBELS ARMING THEIR SLAVES. 


a Georgian 

per, in writing home to his paper, from chmond, sa 

upon the authorities here, fav 

the has been too strong to 
to state 


THE NEW STATE OF NEVADA. 

The Territory of Nevada, which has just been admitted 
to the Union as a State, by proclamation of President Lin- 
coin, was in March, 1861. For this ~— 
about ten thousand square miles were a 
the northern extremity of California, about seventy 


of very nearly 7000 white settlers. The de- 
without and a a 
m the . As the has not 
tories have e ra 


| 723 
Mr. Reynolds, the dramatist, once met a free-ar l-~easy 
actor, who told him that he had passed three fest! » days 
at the seat of the Marquis and Marchioness of —— , with- 
out any invitation. He had gone there on the assumption 
that as my lord and lady were not on terms, each 
— suppose the other had asked 
— 
neo uppose you don’ nat a law was paseed 
only t’other day 78 that all lunatics should be han ss a a fortunate issue. 
“No I replied the On the left the Second, Fifth, 
instantly throwing down the e iu a tremor and slink- 
A bull is good eating land. our extreme ere they met the enemy, driving in 
a *“*A hundred thousand hearts were beating as they wit- tu this point the moved westwardly, and 
nessed the ascent of Nadar; a hundred thousand eyes were 
—- the movements of the balloon”—thus showing 
that each possessor of a heart was either shutting one eye . 
TT OOt~—“CSCSSC(C(<S;C~*' or had but one eye—a singular Belgian race. 
But here's the difference 'twixt you and me, 
7 - I fall more harder and more frequently. 
the extreme t t rning the Kighteenth Corpe, 
inthemo 
with Kautz’s division of across from the 
Darbytown to the Charlies City Road, ha orders to 
A Parisian advertises photographs giving to the physi- 
part of the two were captured. Four tar- 
ther to the right Holman’s colored division captured, at 
the same time, a redonbt mounting two guns. Orders 
were then given for the entire command to return to their 
intrenchmente. 
good people of Georgia and the surrounding States to 
speak the word, and the work is done. We have abuand- 
ant provisions. There are men enough in 
liable to and able for the service to accomplish this result. 
their respective commands, and let those who can not zo 
see to it that none remain who are able to strike a blow ia 
who are absent from their commands without leave, I ap- 
peal in the name of their brave comrades, with whom | 
they have in the = so often shared the privations of 
the camp and the dangers of the ba‘tle-field, to return a& 
once to their duty. 
“To all such as shall report to their respective com- | 
days an amnesty granted. y to ev. 
ery one, of all classes and conditions, to come forward ® | 
a and with good heart to the work thas 
lies before us.” 
Makers 
Tom Hood says nothing spoils a holiday Ifke a Sunday Tennessee. He 
| 
name or Tickie, began his speech in Opening the case 
thus: “Tickle, my ofendant, 
upon proveeding s0 was ughter 
ee court, which was increased when the Judge (Lord Kaimes) 
SS exclaimed: ‘*Tickle him yourself, Harry; you are as able 
A gentleman afflicted with rheumatism consulted a phy- 
ften wearied and finally exha M aford B 
often w y 8 r. | ** By-the-way, Bir my to each. which insures them 
Lincoln said they reminded him of the story of the schooil- you aay Tlie, please to let tne know. as myeelf 
master who told one of his pupils to read the third chapter | feri a similar affection, and have tried in vain to 
of Daniel. The began, but when he came to the care." 
names of Shadrach, and stumbled. 
The master required him te proceed. He t again and +s What's fashionable, I'l) maintain 
failed. Pedagogue then tried a flogging, but still no go. Is always right,” cries sprightly Jane; 
—— master told the boy he might read the pre- “ Ah, would to Heaven !"* cries graver Sue, 
ceding chapter, and let the present one go. The boy ‘+ What's right were fashionable too.” 
famously he reached the last verse, when, pausing, a A traveler coming up to At the time of ita organization the Territory pc 
look of consternation overcame his countenance and he | ¢.,, e you the master ¢ 
dropped the book, exclaiming in a doleful voice, “ Why a 
here are them three rascally fellows again!" The trio 
sloped, and some of their friends say it was a fair hit. 
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VALLEY OF THE SHENANDOAH—GENERAL SHERIDAN’S WAGON TRAINS AT EARLY MORNIN 
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SECRETARIES STANTON AND FESSENDEN VISITING GENERAL MEADE’S WORKS IN FRONT OF PETERSBURG, Ocroser 17, 1864.—SkeETCHED BY CHARLES H. 
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A PICTURE IN WATER-COLORS. 


BY MILES O'REILLY. 


Twas a bright expanse of water 
Where the Quaker’s gentle daughter 
Every summer morning sought her 

' Bath of beauty, light, and grace; 
Quite a fleet of drifted lilies 
Danced above the mimic billows, © 
And a screen of drooping willows 

Curtained close the bathing-place. | 


In my skiff at random floating, 

Rod and line but little noting— 

Ah! what subtle charm had boating 
Since the bathing-place was known! 

I across. the lake was drifted, 

While with life my fancy gifted 

Every lily-shoulder lifted. 
White and dimpled as her own! 


‘* Ah, how clear!” I mattered, eying 
Many a colored pebble lying 
Far below, and vainly trying 

On some book to fix my thought; 
‘‘Now some good breeze hither winging, 
Set yon silver curtain swinging— 
Coolness to the bather bringing!” 

But the good breeze answered not. 


Homeward o’er the meadows tripping, 

All the lovelier for her dipping, 

Soon I saw the maiden skipping, 
Who said gravely, when we met: 


‘Friend, thon’rt strangely fond of boating ;” 


And iny weak heart quailed on noting 
The malicious laugl.ter floating 
' In the eyes of my coquette. 


BUYING A RECRUIT. 


Tue slanting afternoon sunshine drew lines of 
moving gold across the velvet grass at Central 
}’ark—the air, just touched with a keen soupcon 
of coming frosts, was fall of October sweetness; 
and the full tide of metropolitan fashion was rolling 
down the drive, while Jervis Bayne leaned against 
rustic iron chair at the junction of two broad roads, 


and surveyed the “‘ turn-outs” with a critical eye. 


‘*Heigh-ho!” sighed Mr. Payne, drearily, ‘‘ it’s 
rather tiresome work standing here, and not seeing 
a soul one knows. It's a dreadful bore not having 
any thing to do with one’s self! I wish I was a 
rope-dancer—or a policeman—or one of those chaps 
in blue overalls, pegging away. at the stone-wall on | 
Fifth Avenue. I wish— Why, hallo, Maurice 
Almy, this is never you!” 

For a stylish little carriage with one gentleman 
driving in front, and a solemn servant with folded 
arms occupying the back seat, conjointly with a 
velvet-topped crutch, had dashed close up to him 
with a sudden check. 

**Whom else should it be?” demanded a clear, 


~ merry voice.- *‘ Jump up quick ; these horses aren’t 


feathers to hold in; and I feel quite conscious that 
two months in bed don’t make a fellow any stronger 
than he was before! Are you all right? Then 


here goes !”’ 


‘But, Almy,” stammered the astounded Jervis, 


“*T thought you were laid up for all winter.” 


_ “Not I; it takes more than a chance bullet-hole 
to use me up.” 
‘** But your foot—” | 
“Oh, it’s healing up all right. A little painful 


vet; and I rather imagine it will take more than 
two months of practice to convince myself that a | 


crutch is better than a foot. However—” 

‘*T suppose I must call you Major Almy now,” 
said Payne, lightly touching the glittering insignia 
on his companion’s broad shoulder. Almy’s brow 
contracted. 

‘* Major Almy, off duty for the rest of his life! 
Oh, if I were but the lowest private in my regiment, 
to be able to strike another blow for the cause I 
honor! See here, Jervis Payne! what are you do- 

Why don’t you enlist! 
Come! go in my vacant i 

Jervis Payne shook his head with a calmness that 
was exquisitely irritating to the enthusiastic young 
officer. 

‘*We don’t look at the thing in the same light, 
Maurice.” 

' ** Jervis Payne, don’t give me reason to suspect 
that you have joined the crew of Copperheads! 
Remember I'm strong enough yet to pitch y « out 
of the carriage !” | 

Payne smiled. 

.“*Gently, Almy; we shall both have our necks 
broken if you drive in that hap-hazard style !” 

‘Then I am to suppose you don’t care a stiver for 
the country ?” - 

“Oh yes: I love my country well en . 
yawned Payne. **Don’t I pay my 
ant give a quarter to every old impostor that comes 
along with ap army-blue suit and a mile-long lie 
about the hospital he has just been discharged from ? 
Of course I'm patriotic enough, and all that sort of 
thing ; but that’s no reason I should go and butt 
my head up against Jeff Davis's cannon !” 

** And you call yourself a citizen of the American 
Republic 7?” 

** I take that liberty.” 

** And avail yourself unblushingly of the privi- 
leges of a Government which you are unwilling to 
uphold ?” 

** Hold on there !—there are two sides to that ar- 
gument, if you please. How very pretty Miss 
Aubrey looks to-night, and what a ious smile 
she gave you! They say she’s uncommonly sweet 
on you, i ?” 

** Nonsense!” ejaculated Major Almy, vexed to 


. feel the blood mounting to his pale cheek. 


“There!” pursued Payne, “she’s turned half 
way round to look at that interesting crutch of 
yours. It’s a great thing to be a wounded soldier, 
with pleuty of money, But, as I was saying—” 


| for one’s country on such terms as those! 


“Ge, as you were saying— 

‘What's the use of tramping off to the wars my- 
self, when I've paid money enough to hire half a 
dozen Irishmen to stand up and be shot at. 4 

‘¢ But we don’t want money—we want men. 

‘* Meaning that you want me. No, I thank you!” 

‘ Jervis, I never thought you were a coward.” 

‘‘Now, look here, Almy!” exclaimed Payne, 
roused at last into the semblance of energy, “ that's 
not fair. I am not a red-hot fanatic on the subject 
of war, neither do I pretend to be. You are one of 
the fiery, dashing fellows that fairly enjoy marching 
up to a line of fixed bayonets. Fighting is your 
element—you like the fun!” 

‘ The fun,” repeated Almy, in a low, grave voige, 
glancing down at the bandaged stump that lay on 
a cushion close to the dash-board. 

‘¢ Well, I mean, of course, the excitement of the 
thing. It is no sacrifice for you to turn soldier, and 
draw your pay in glory, trumpet blasts from all 
the papers, a major’s shoulder-straps, and a bouquet 
for your sick room every day, with Miss Aubrey’s 
card stuck into it. It’s not so disagreeable to Aang 

t 
mean to say that, when it came to any act of real, 
disagreeable self-denial, you wouldn't be any readi- 
erthan I am. As I said before, it is a matter of 
personal taste. Let the country call upon Major 
Maurice Almy to saw wood or cut out army coats 
at a dollar a day for its benefit, and matters would 
wear altogether a different aspect !” 

“ Do you think so?” 

‘“*T am sure of it.” | 

'**T should just like a fair trial—that’s all !” 

‘*Should you? Well, then, listen to me,” said 
Payne, with the sneering smile that Almy particu- 
larly disliked : ‘‘ You are an ingrain aristocrat, Mau- 
rice Almy, with fastidious tastes that a thousand 
years of soldier-life would only tend to deepen. 
Don’t shake your head—I know you better than 

ou know yourself. Now, I’m willing to make a 
in with you.” 

‘* State your terms.” 

*‘ Do you know old Raeburn, the shoemaker ?” 

‘“‘Do I know him? No, I believe I have not 
the pleasure of a personal acquaintance ; but I know 
whom you mean—an old Jew of a fellow, whom 
the ladies rather like to patronize, in —— Street!” 

‘*Old Raeburn is very much in want of a clerk 
in his store, to sell shoe-strings, count the cash, and 


_ keep his accounts, besides doing any other dirty. 


work that comes uppermost.” 

‘‘Ishe? What the mischief is that to me ?” 

‘*Justthis. If you will take the position and ful- 
fill its duties, just for one day—” 

‘*Me! In Isaac Raeburn’s store !’’ 

‘*__T will enlist the next day,” pursued Payne, 
with a smile that betokened how little probahility 
he saw his being for an instant entertained. 

‘* Now we shall see whether Major Maurice Almy 
really loves his country any better than I do!” 

‘* You're in earnest ?” asked Almy, turning round 
80 as to look full into his companion’s sarcastic eye. 

‘* Of course I am.” 

‘* Well, then, agreed! When do my duties com- 
mence ?” 

‘* Not just yet, of course—your foot—” 

“Oh, hang my foot! Say next week?” 

“Yes; but mind you, this is a secret between us. 
You go in as Raeburn’s bona fide clerk, not as a 
knight of romance, fulfilling some rash vow.” 

** All right; I'll be silent as the grave.” 

“You'll never screw up courage to face your fash- 
ionable acquaintance behind old Raeburn’s counter. 
It’s a capital joke now, but it will lose its point 
when the time comes. I am quite safe.” 

Almy laughed and touched up his horses as they 
dashed into Bloomingdale Road. 

‘*Mind,” ejaculated Payne, as he dismounted 
from the carriage, ‘‘it is to be a whole day.” 

** Two, if you like.” 

**No, one will be sufficient; I merely wish to 
test the point.” And he walked away, mentally 
chuckling to think how neatly he had cornered the 
haughty young officer, whose mustache and horses 
were the best ‘‘ gotten up” in Central Park. - 


‘‘ Maurice, what on earth have you been doing 
to yourself? Where's your uniform? Why do you 
wear that absurd old gray suit ?” 

Mary Almy held up both hands in dismay. Mau- 
rice himself was scarcely less disconcerted ; he had 
» not reckoned on this rencounter. 

‘* My dear Polly, I thought you were safely pack- 
ed off for three weeks in Albany !” ; 

‘* But I had to come back for my reticule. There’s 
no hurry ; I sha’n’t miss the train. Seriously, Mau- 
rice, what is the meaning of this masquerade ?” 

“Only one of my idiosyncrasies, as Carrie Dewey 
used to say. Poor little Carrie! I wonder what has 
ever become of her{ I think she was the prettiest 
little creature I ever saw.” 

Mary Almy’s face grew grave; she had hoped 
her brother had forgotten the 
ment of four ago, broken abruptly off by the world- 
blue eyes were scarcely an equivalent for the 
of the Almys. 

Maurice! Why, Parker will be 
ashamed to drive you out!” 

‘“*] should be 
ings; but fortunatély I am not going to order the 
carriage; I shall take an omnibus.” 

With your foot!” 

Maurice put his hand caressingly on his sister’s 
arm— 

‘* Polly, how many of the wounded men in our 
regiment do you suppose keep a carriage? And 
yet they contrive to exist very . 

Mary made a little hype ; but she remember- 


“Major Almy a clerk in Raeburn’s store! I 
don’t believe a word of it!” 

Miss Edith Aubrey gave the plume on her velvet 
hat a little contemptuous toss. 

“* But I tell you, my dear, I saw him there,” said 
Mrs. Melville, delighted at having come into poe- 


sorry to hurt Parker's delicate feel- | 


there. Just look on the shelf under the counter, 
and give me a pair of them No. 8 calf-skins !” 

Maurice stooped with some difficulty, laughing 
mentally at his own vexation as he did so. The 
next moment he started nervously as Miss Aubrey’s 
low voice, on the other side of the counter, reached 
his ear. 

“< Of course there never was any thing more than 
a flirtation between us. Fancy me being tied for 
life to a poor soldier with only one foot !” 

Well,” responded Mrs. Melville, ‘‘ you know 
people talk, and—” She stopped abruptly, and 
touched her companion’s elbow. ‘‘ There he is!— 
do you suppose he heard us, Edith ?” 

Miss Aubrey’s cheeks were like scarlet as she 
acknowledged Almy’s bow with the least possible 


**T left a glove here, I believe,” began Mrs. Mel- 
ville. ‘‘Oh, thank you; that’s all!” 

And the two ladies beat rather an ignominious 
retreat, while Maurice looked after them with a cu- 

‘* Please, Sir, mammy wants a pair o’ leather 
shoe-strings. How much be they ?” asked a ragged 
elf whose eyes were just on a level with the counter. 

Maurice turned the ,box of leather strings du- 
biously this way and that. 

‘* Five cents; I believe they are marked.” . 

‘‘ Oh dear!” lamented the little one, ‘‘ and I ain’t 
got but four !” | 

‘* Never mind—it’s all right,” returned the clerk, 
absently, tossing the little paper parcel across the 
counter 


‘‘ All right! It’s all wrong, J say!” croaked 
Raeburn, turning livid with wrath, as he scrambled 
out of his high desk, just in time to see the ragged 
calico skirts disappearing down the street. ‘' Why 
didn’t you send her home for t’other penny? What 
d’ye mean by sellin’ our first-class articles under 


“Really, Sir,” said Almy, coloring, “I didn’t 


way you scatter my money. Now, I jest give you 
fair warnin’; you've got to toe tlic mark a little 
straighter if—” 

He broke off, and shuffled 


““Not twelve o'clock yet! Will the day never 
come to an end?” he pondered, slowly obeying the 
imperious gesture of his employer, and advancing 
to meet a pale-looking girl in a shabby black dress, 
who crept meekly up to the counter. 


looking up. name was 
Carrie!” 
She started, with a wild, frightened glance. 
““Mr, Almy!” 


The ubiquitous Raeburn pushed forward a pair 
of worn little gaiters, embellished with a black leath- 
er patch on the side. 

“‘ Fifteen cents,” was his brief commentary, 

Maurice took up the quarter which Carrie laid 
down, and his cheek flushed as he laid it in the 
money drawer, and returned a dingy ten-cent stamp. 


go yet, Carrie,” he pleaded, inwardly ex- 


what you are doing.” 


“I live in W—— Street,” said Carrie, venturing 
to lift her blue eyes to Maurice's face, ‘‘and I am 


a 


for the sake of old times. Indeed, indeed I don't 
wantit.” . 

Maurice felt a choking sensation in his throat as 
he looked into the shy, lo face, flushed with its 

ing earnestness of 

**No, you dear *he said, 
trying to lightly, ‘‘I don’t want your hard- 
earned money; but I may want something eise one 


of these days.” 

guess ?"’ 

Sho taroedi with a fresh glow on her cheek, 
gaiters tightly ander her shawl, while Maurice 


bills were sharper to his soul than a serpent's tooth 
prepared to close his establishment. in 
Manrice Almy was counting up the day’s re- 


ceipts, with his sharp face close to hi 
shoulder, when came in. ” 

“* Well, old fellow !” was his 

*“* Well, Payne. Thirty-seven dollars seven ani 
sixpence, Sir.” 

“Yes, all right, young man. You'll be here 
early in the morning?” 


“‘He won’t return, Mr. Raeburn,” said Payne. 
‘*P'm much obliged to you for giving him the day’; 
trial, but I hardly think you'll suit each other.” © 
— stared as the two young men left 

store. It was a problem beyond his powers of 
solution. 

“‘ Almy,” ejaculated Payne, as they passed into 
the cheerful glare of Broadway, ‘‘you’ve got more 
back-bone than I had any idea of.” 
you,” returned Almy, 


morning. 
wasn't it a hard day’s work ?” | 
Rather; but I have done harder.” 
‘You have gained your recruit, old fellow,” said 
Payne, with rather a dolorous_ accent. 


‘* What, pray ?” 

“‘Never mind just now. Perhaps I'll tell you 
one of these days. Jervis Payne,” he added, with 

i emphasis, ‘‘ you have done me the greatest ” 
favor I ever received in my life through this odd 
freak of yours.” ‘ 

“* Well, it was an odd idea,” owned Payne, frank- 
ly. ‘*I never supposed you'd have the nerve and 
resolution to carry it through. How you have set 
the women's tongues wagging, to be sure! Edith 
Aubrey is going round from place to place telling 
people that there never was any engagement be- 
tween you.” 

“She is quite right; and she might add that 
there never will be!” said Almy, compressing his 
lips, while in his eyes there sparkled a depth of 
quiet scorn that Payne had never before seen. 

** Won’t she start, though, to-morrow, when she 
sees you driving in Central Park, with old Parker 
sitting up behind stiffer than a ramrod !” exclaim- 
ed Payne, bursting intoa laugh. ‘‘I’d give a nico 
little sum to see her face.” 

People had not got through marveling at the 
unaccountable enlistment of Jervis Payne when 
the sudden marriage of Major Almy supplied them 
with fresh material for wonder. And when Pri- 
vate Payne, just come in from picket duty among 
the piny solitades of a lonely mountain camp, re- 
ceived a long letter containing the wedding-cards 


had gained on the eventful day when he bought 
his it 


HE 
; 


I 


et I love o'er again 
If we should meet—dear Injury! 
Men her Hope—but she is Pain. 


Many years ago a young Englishman, a medical 
student named Astley, went to Lima. The love of 
adventure was strong upon him, and all he met 
with in his own country was too tame to satisfy it. 
Proud of the profession for which he was studying, 
and trusting to it for subsistence, strong and healthy 
in body and in mind, he left England with a bold 
heart, and this.was the life he led, and what came 
of it. 

At a time when the difficulty of procuring sub- 
jects for anatomical study was very great, and 
when to procure them honestly was impossible, a: 
the prejudice against dissection was so strong tha! 
no one was willing to submit the body of any one 
connected with him to examination, it is well known 
that there were men who. made it their business to 
obtain, at no small risk, bodies, generally those of 
the newly- buried, which they sold to surgeons, 
medical students, or indeed to any one who stood 


in need of the ghastly commodity. > 
This class, known as “body snatchers” and 
* “men,” has died out, since there 15 


hideous work was a thriving and profitable one. 
Richard Astley, in common with the rest of the 


and waited for, and who, entering silently, stealth- 
for its reception. 


‘gna children, al) in turn lay upon that grim table, 


_and Astley’s 
. geerete that were destined to benefit the living. 


instruments cut their way to 
Though he was vot hard-hearted, it was not un- 


‘natural that in time he should grow so much ac 


customed to the sight of his “ subjects” as to feel 
nothing but a momentary pity as he put aside the 


TT session of such an inv: of gossip, 
es | You may depend on it their fine fortune has all 
| blown up—how true it is that riches have wings! 
After all Mary Almy’s airs and graces, to think of 
her brother in a shoe-store !” 
‘‘ But isn’t he entitled to some sort of pension ?” 
‘‘ My dear, the Almys are just the kind of people 
oe to refuse any such trifling help from Government, 
; and rely engirely on their own exertions. As proud 
| | as Lucifer, you know. Ah! me—the changes in 
this world! Wouldn't you like to go round there, 
tt Edith? I left my glove on purpose.” 
if Maurice Almy was secretly consulting his watch, 
| and marveling at the slow motion of its hour-hand, 
Ft when Mr. Raeburn’s shrill, cracked voice’ sum- 
i moned him with a comical air of authority. 
2 ‘‘ Young man, young man, I say! you'll never 
ein learn the shoe-trade correct if you stand dawdlin’ 
iL ‘“*T give up. I confess myself fairly defeated. | 
4 
| | of Maurice Almy and Carrie Dewey, he guessed 
3 | shrewdly at the ‘something else” which Maurice 
suppose it was of so much importance.” 
F: ‘‘Dear me, dear me!” groaned the old man ; 
: ‘ ** you'll never answer my purpose in the world. I FALSE HOPE. 
& took you in just to oblige Mr. Payne, and out o’ | - Gop save me from mine enemy, 
; charity—’tisn’t every man who would employ a I pray we ne'er may meet again. 
a | clerk who has to go on a crutch—and this is the She has been worse than foe to me: 
‘ , store to attend a customer, while Maurice Almy in, 
checked strong to resign his post by 
i: es still stronger recollection of the recruit he was pur- known to be in vain: 
chasing. 
| train, 
** Are my shoes mended yet ?” she asked, without 
4 Pray God we may not meet : 
bi | A ROMANCE OF LIMA. 
| 
1 | | dark little store. ‘Tell me where you are, and 
| 
Ps coloring photographs. And you?” 
3 ‘*As you see,” hd returned, ‘‘I am a clerk in a 
shoe store.” 
his worn coat and pallid features. X 
: “‘Oh, Maurice!” she said; ‘‘ you don’t like to 
t tell me all, but I see it nevertheless. You are 
i . lame, and look sick, and I am afraid you are in 
iF want. We read in the papers about how you were 
hi i wounded, but I never thought you could be poor. 
hi , We are very poor too, but I have a little money 
bi laid up. Oh, Maurice! if you would only take it 
happily now little prejadice against what has = 
or | triumphantly proved to be a necessary branch © 
| | scientific study; but at the time of our story their 
4 | profession, a eir services, 
: | many times in the black night his door was — 
found it. harder than ever to sell shos-strings, rub- 
ber sandals, and cork-soles to his master’s satisfac- 
tion. ‘ 
At length the “‘long, long, weary day” darkened 
into night, and Mr. Raeburn, whose monthly gas- 
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% 
clustering curls of infancy, or uncovered the face 
of a man struck down in the glory of his years. 
One night, as many nights, before, the stealthy 
visit was paid, and Astley took his lamp to examine 
the new subject. Neither strong man nor tender 
child this time, but a young ‘and beautiful woman, 


The dead face was so lovely that it did not seem 


possible that light in the closed eyes, and color in 
the pale lips and cheeks, could make it lovelier. 
The fair hair had fallen back, and gave no shade to 
the white brow, and the long fair lashes lay in a 
thick fringe upon the violet-tinted underlids. 

She was very’ tall and slender, and her hands— 
one of which hung down as she lay upon the table 
—were long and perfectly shaped. As Astley lifted 
the hand to lay it on her breast, he thought how 
beautiful it must once have been, since now, when 
there was not the faintest rose-tint to relieve the 
deathly pallor of it, it was.so exquisite. She wore 
one garment, a long flannel shroud, very straitly 
made, through which scanty drapery the outline of 
her slender limbs was distinctly visible, and below 
which her delicate feet were seen, bare to the ankle, 

Astley was troubled as he had never been before. 
The idea of treating this beautiful corpse as he had 
done all others brought to him in like manner was 
repulsive to him, and he recoiled from it as from 
the thought of sacrilege. - But how could he rid 


himself of the lovely incubus? It was possible 


that the men who had brought it might be bribed 
to take it back again, and if they should refuse— 
but he was incapable of distinct thought upon the 
subject, and could only determine that in any case 
the beautiful ¢hing before him should be treated 
with reverence and respect. He gently covered it 
from head to foot with a long white cloth, and lock- 
ing the door of communication between his bed- 
room and the room in which it lay, threw himself 
upon his bed without undressing, for the night was 
nearly gone. 

But his sleep was broken, and his dreams were 
feverish, and in some way all connected with what 
lay in the next room. Now it seemed to him that 
it glided in through the locked door, with hands 
folded on its breast, and eyes still fast closed, and 
stood by his bedside; and now the dream was that 


he had opened a vein in one of the delicate arms, 


and that warm, living blood poured fast from it; 

and finally’ he woke with a cry of horror from a 

ghastly dream that he had entered the room, and 

found that some unknown hand had anticipated him 
in the work of dissection. ~ ts 

The horror was upon him after he woke to know 
it was a dream, and opening the door he looked in 

_ upon the table. No change there of any kind. 
The long sheeted figure lay in the half light of 
dawn as he had seen it in the lamplight, very 
straight and still. 

It was not until nearly noon that Astley raised 
the covering to look once again upon the beautiful 
dead face, and when he did so he saw with wonder, 
not unmixed with terror, that a change had come 
upon it. He could not tell what it might be; the 
deathly pallor was there still, but in some way the 
face was not the same. He looked into it long and 
curiously. Surely a change had passed over the 
eyes, for though they were still fast shut, they look- 
ed now as though closed in sleep rather than in 
death. He lifted an eyelid tenderly with his fin- 
ger; there was not death in the eye; unconscious- 
ness, trance, there might be, but not death. 

He was certain now that she was not dead, though 
he could find no life in her pulses. For hours he 
strove to call back the spirit, until at length color 
returned, and warmth, and life, and she lay before 
him sleeping tranquilly like a child. He had placed 
her on his bed, and now sat by her side with a throb- 
bing heart to await her awakening. 

She slept so long, and in the waning light looked 
so pale that he feared she was again about to fall 
into the strange deathly trance from which he had 
with so much difficulty recovered her. In his ter- 
ror of that he cried out for her to awake, and the 
sound of his cry awoke her with a start. 

» He had prepared a speech that was to calm and 
reassure her when she woke bewildered to find her- 
self so strangely clothed and lodged; but she no 
more needed calming and reassuring than an in- 
fant too young to know its mother from any other 
woman. She looked round with a wondering gaze 
that was almost infantiné, and her eye resting upon 
Astley she sat up in the bed and asked him in his 
own language for food. It was evident that she 
had no recollection of illness, and neither anxiety 
nor curiosity as to her present position. 

She ate the food which was brought to her with 
appetite, and would have risen from the bed, ap- 
parently unconscious that she wore no garment but 
a shroud, had not Astley persuaded her to lie down 
and sleep again. 

He left her sleeping, and went to another room 
profoundly puzzled. Here was this beautiful wo* 
man, ignorant, and almost helpless as a child, thrown 
upon him for protection, as it was clear that she did 
not remember any thing which would lead to the 
discovery of her friends. It was possible that her 
senses had left her altogether, never to return; the 
lovely creature might be a harmless idiot all the 

rest of her days. Her speaking English was an- 
other puzzle. She might be an Englishwoman— 
her beauty was certainly of the Saxon type—or 
she might only have learned the English language ; 
but if so, how came that knowledge to have been 
retained when all else seemed gone ? 

His perplexity was interrupted by the entrance 
of the cause of it. She stood at the door wrapped 
round in one of the bed coverings, looking at him 
with a sweet, childish, vacant expiession that was 
touching in its helplessness. ‘‘I must call her 
something,” he thought, gs she stood apparently 
waiting for him to ; “her name shall be 


ae you better, Mary, and will you sit in this 
She paid no attention to the inquiry, but took 
the offered seat, and began silently rocking her- 
selfto and fro. It had such a ghostly effect to see 
her there by the lamplight, robed in the long white 
drapery, with her beautiful face still pale, though 


| 


no longer deathly, rocking herself in silence, that 
Astley felt a sensation like fear thrill through 
him. He must do something, for he could not bear 


asking if she would like to read. 

She took # with a childlike smile, and laying it 
open upon her knees began to flutter the leaves 
backward and forward, playing idly with them. 

_ **Good Heavens!” said Astley to himself, “‘ she 
is mad, imbecile at any rate; I must do something 
with her.” 

But it was impossible to think with her before 
him, and, taking her by the hand, he said: 

‘‘ Now, Mary, you must go back to bed, and to-* 
morrow—”’ 

She did not wait for the end of the sentence, but 
rose at once to do as she was bidden, threw down 
the book, and letting fall the coverlet that had en- 
veloped her, walked quietly back to the inner room. 

Astley fastened the door, and felt as if he were 
going mad from sheer bewilderment. She must 
have clothes the very first thing, and how were 
they to be procured without taking some one into 
his confidence? Even if he knew where to go for 
them, he knew nothing of what a woman’s clothes 
should be. It was evident then that sume one must 
be told of the extraordinary adventure, and it was 
equally evident that it must be a woman in whom 


he confided, as he required practical help of a kind |. 


no man could give him. 

The morning dawned before he could arrange any 
settled plan, and finally he decided that he could 
not if he would rid himself of the charge of her, 
therefore she should remain in his house, and he 
would tell all to the woman who acted as his 
housekeeper, who chanced to be absent at the time, 
but whose return he was expecting that very day. 
He would bind her to secrecy by the most solemn 
oath he could devise, and if she failed to keep it; 
why—at any rate he was in a terrible scrape, and 
this seemed the best thing to be done. The woman 
returned early in the day, and Astley at once told 
all, and implored her assistance. To his great re- 
lief she agreed at once to do all that lay in her pow- 
er for the unhappy girl, and a few arrangements 
made, Astley left the house for the day, determined 
to shake off the unpleasant impression which the 
whole thing had made upon him. 

Returning at night he found Mary comfortably 
clothed, and looking less pale and ill. His house- 
keeper told him that she had been dressed like a 
child, having apparently no idea of assisting herself 
at all. : 

It would be impossible to describe minutely how 
intelligence dawned and grew swiftly in the poor 
girl’s mind. It was nota gradual growth from in- 
fancy, but came in fitful snatches. The greatest 
change came first, when her face brightened from 
its sweet, blank vacancy of expression at Astley’s 
approach, and then she began to wait upon him 
like a loving child. He devoted himself to her very 


tenderly, almost as a mother devotes herself to her [ 


child, and with infinite patience taught her to read 
and to write. She learned also to sew, and was 
not unskillful in such woman’s craft; but what he 
taught her was learned quickest, best. | 

Two years passed, and Mary had developed so 
rapidly that she was much like other women in 
knowledge and acquirements, but she had no mem- 
ory of any thing before her trance. Astley told her 
the whole story, and urged her totry to recall some- 
thing of the time before; but it was in vain, her 
memory was clean gone. And the present time 
was so happy that they cared little for the past. 
She was something belonging so entirely to him, 
even her life she owed to his care, and loved him 
so intensely, there being 1fo one in the world whom 
she knew or loved beside, that he could not fail to 
be very happy; and the mystery of the bond be- 
tween them enhanced its charm. 

They were married, and still she lived in the 
same privacy as before ; her husband and his love 
sufficed for every thing, and she shrank from enter- 
inga world of which she knew nothing. Astley’sac- 
quaintance had long ago decided that if he was not 
mad, he was at least eccentric enough to make his 
society undesirable, and had fallen off one by one, 
leaving him none but a professional circle. He 
had the reputation of being skillful, and his prac- 
tice was a large one; his spare hours were devoted 
to his home, which was his heaven. 

Two more years passed, years of the most per- 
fect happiness. Mary differed now in nothing from 
other women, save for that blank existence of more 
than twenty years. Her memory of that time 
never returned. She lived entirely within doors ; 
Astley had one evening taken her for a walk, and 
the unaccustomed sights and sounds of the streets 
had terrified her so much that he never repeated 
the experiment. 

At times a longing to intreduce his beautiful wife 
to his old friends and relatives in England was very 
strong, but the difficulties of explanation, or of de- 
ceit, which it would involve, combined with her 
extreme aversion to the project, always prevailed, 
and the idea was dismissed as the thing was impos- 
sible. 

Six years had passed since the eventful night 
when Mary had been brought as dead to Astley’s 


door, when walking one day in the streets of the 


city, he met an old friend whom he had not seen 
since his departure from England. The recognition 
was mutual, and Astley insisted upon his friend’s 
returning with him to dinner. The invitation was 
cordially given and willingly acce and think- 
ing to surprise Mr. Holt by the sudden Bight of his 


wife’s loveliness, he said nothing of his being mar- 


ried, picturing to himself what his astonishment 
would be when he saw her. 

Though he had anticipated some evidence of sur- 
prise, he was quite unprepared for the excess of 
emotion displayed by Mr. Holt upon his introduc- 
tion to Mrs. Astley. The color left his face for a 
moment, and then returning violently dyed it crim- 
son, and the words of acknowledgment were stam- 
mered out almost unintelligibly. . Recovering his 
composure by a strong effort he offered his arm to 
lead Mrs. Astley to dinner, but she quietly declined 


her hand upon her husband’s.- 


| it, laying 
the whole time of dinner Mr. Holt scarcely moved 


his eyes from Mary’s face, who did not seem at all 
disturbed by his intense gaze, and took no notice of 
her guest beyond what hospitality demanded. 
Astley’s suspicions were excited long before the 
meal was ended, and his heart took a jealous leap 
as he thought it possible that his friend was falling 
in love with his beautiful wife. He cursed the im- 
pulse that had induced him to bring Holt home with 


_him, and busily invented excuses for ridding him- 


self of his guest as soon as was possible. 

Holt’s agitation increased to positive illness be- 
fore long, and rising, he asked Astley to accompany 
him to another roont. He was scarcely able to 
walk, and Astley took him by the arm and asked 
if he were ill, 

‘“*Tll!” he groaned. ‘I wish I were dead.” 

He sat down and covered his face with his hands. 

** You'll think me a fool, Astley, but the likeness 
of your wife to mine has overcome me.” 

** Are you married, then?” said Astley. ‘I did 
not know.” 

‘“*T was married eight years ago. I married an 
English girl with your wife’s hair and eyes; her 
height, too, and with her sweet voice. I brought 
her over here directly after our marriage, and we 
lived the happiest life in the world for two years— 
and then she died.” 

Astley was silent. He could think of no words 
of consolation that would not be a mockery to a man 
who had lost such a wife as Mary. 

“* Died,” Holt continued, after a pause ‘‘ while I 
was away from her. I had gone a three. lays’ jour- 
ney, leaving her in perfect health, and . returned 
to find that she had died suddenly im nediately 
after my departure, and was already buri. d.” 

‘“*How long ago?” asked Astley, hoarsely. A 
horrible light was breaking in upon him. 

‘‘Six years. I left Lima the following day. I 


t never even visited hey grave, but returned to En- 


gland at once; and now, after these years, I find 
your wife so like her in every feature that my old 
wound is torn open afresh, and the intolerable an- 
guish has me cry out in this way.” 

Astley started up and laid his hand upon his 
friend’s shoulder with a grasp like a vice. His 
voice was harsh and dry, and his eyes were blood- 
shot and staring. 

‘* Holt, for God’s sake let us do nothing rashly! 
Come with me to your wife’s grave, and let us be 
very sure,” 

Holt looked up and saw all in Astley’s face. 

Speak,” he shouted; ‘‘she is my wife! Tell 
me how you met her; speak quickly while I can 
hear you, for there is the sound of a cataract in my 
ears that deafens me!” 

And he fell in a swoon at Astley’s feet. 

He might have died in it for all Astley could’ do 
to revive him. He stood blindly staring at the 
pale face, but was incapable of so much as holding 
out a hand to him. 

Holt came to himself before long, and rising up 

and wild, repeated his demand that Astley 
should tell him where he had met his wife. 

And he did tell him, sparing nothing; saying 
plainly out that she had been brought to him by 
the body snatchers as a subject; that-she had lain 
as dead upon his table for a night, sheeted and 
shrouded like a corpse. 

‘* And you dared—” burst in Holt, who was al- 
most beside himself. 

“T saved her life,” said Astley, gently ; he had 
softened as he thought of that restoration. ‘‘V.:'1 
you come with me to the grave that we may be very 
sure ?” ‘ 

** No, no, no,” Holt moaned ; the fury was pass- 
ing away, and giving place to a dull sorrow. “I 
can bear no more. It is as certain, more certain 
than death, that your wife is mine. God help us!” 

Which of the men was the most to be pitied ? 

There were some moments of horrible silence, in 
which each heard the beating of his heart like a 
heavy drum. Holt spoke again. 

‘“* Ask Edith to come here, Surely she can not 
have forgotten me.” ‘ 

“*Mary—I call her Mary. It will only distress 
her. I give you my word of honor she has no 
memory of any thing before the trance.” 

But when he saw the passion in Holt’s face he 
judged it best for his sake that she should come. 
Since he chose to hear from her own mouth what he 
had refused to believe from his friend's, he should 
do so. 

She came quickly at the sound of the loved voice 
and glided into the room, looking like an angel of 
peace between two evil spirits. She stopped short 
as she caught sight of Astley’s face all drawn and 
set with the effort to suppress his and then 
threw her arms round his neck with a cry of love 
and terror. 

But he unwound her arms, and for the first time 
drew back from her embrace. 

‘“Mary, my love”—Holt’s eyes flashed fire at the 
tender words and tones—*“ tell me, tell Mr. Holt, if 
you remember any thing in your life before you 
awoke from your trance in this house ?” 

‘¢T do not,” she said; “‘I remember nothing. I 
have said so many times.” . 

‘* Swear it,” cried 

‘‘T swear it,” she said, ‘‘ by my husband, Richard 
Astley.” 

Poor Holt! He threw himself at her feet, clasp- 


ing her knees, and crying passionately :. 


‘Oh, Edith! have you forgotten me, your hus- 


band, David Holt? Oh, my darling, you must re- 
member me, and how happy we were for that short 
two years!” 

But she broke from his grasp, and threw herself 
into Astley’s arms, crying out: 

‘‘Send bm away! What does he mean? Send 
him away!’ She was paleand trembling with ter- 


ror. 

‘‘ Let her go!” shouted Holt, or by—” 

The oath was interrupted by Astley. 

‘* Holt, God knows I will try to do what is right, 
and for her sake I ask you to be calm.” He placed 
her in a chair, where she sat weeping for very fright, 
and went on. 


“You tell her,” said Holt, bitterly; “perhaps 


she will believe what . At she 
will 1 te 1," you say any rate, 

It was hard to begin the cruel task; yet for her 
sake he undertook it, his voice trembling, though 
hé tried with all his will to steady it. 

‘* Mary, love, listen. You know that you must 
have lived more than twenty years before you were 
brought here that night.” 

“I do not know,” she said; “I can not remem- 


‘‘ But it must have becn so, for you were a wo 
man then.” 

“T can not understand,” she repeated. “I have 
no recollection of any thing before.” 

Astley turned to 
see how it is; let us end this torture.” 

_ “*Give me my wife !” said Holt, fiercely. 

** You will not take her,” cried, as the 
thought of his doing so against her will struck him 
for the first time. 

‘* She is mine,” said Holt. ‘‘Goon; tell her the 
whole story. If she does not understand it, she will 
believe it when you tell it to her.” The sneer with 
which the words were spoken was a cruel one, but 
misery had made him cruel, and he scarcely knew 
what he said or did. 3 

And Astley told her all in a few words. She 
looked bewildered. 

“It must be true if you say so, bat I can not 
recollect ; and oh, Astley, I love only you.” 

‘“*She must come with me,” shouted Holt, sav- 
agely. The demon had got the better of him, and 
the poor wretch, mad with jealous pain, spoke bit- 
ter and unjust words, that maJe the terrified wo- 
man cling more closely to Astley for protection. 

The scene must be ended for her sake, and Ast- 
ley besought Holt to leave them till the next day, 
Mf they could but whet wes 
it should be done. For her sake, too, he conde- 
scended to plead with the frantic man; and seeing 
that Mary had fainted in his arms, he laid her down, 
and led Holt from the room, that the sight of her 
might no longer madden him. His rage died out 
from simple exhaustion, and throwing himself into 
a chair he wept like a child. 

Astley roused him. “ Holt, bea man. This is 
an awful tragedy: I wish to Heaven I had died 
rather than played my part in it. There are not 
upon the earth two men so broken-hearted as you 
and I. Let us accept what is inevitable, but let us 


: spare what anguish we can to that unhappy woman. 


Leave me now, and to-morrow I will see you again.” 
are hobler than I,” 


It scomed to Astley that his grief was but begin- 
ning when he tried to explain the whole thing clear- 


with it. And when at length she com 
and asked him if he wished her to leave him, even 
that agony seemed slight contrasted with what he 
endured in telling her that he believed she ought to 
do so. 

Loving as she was, she could not 


it impossible to make her understand what her po- 
sition would be if she remained where she was. And 


ry of unconsciousness deprived 
still Holt’s wife and not his, and with this 
piercing him like a sharp sword, he said that he be- 
lieved she ought to leave him. 

She rose up, cold and proud in a moment, and 
would have left him then, but at the threshold her 
spirit failed, and she turned again to throw herself 


Night has veiled many sights of woe, the clouds 


never shrouded deeper woe than this, bitterer cries 
never pierced the shuddering darkness. 

_ When morning dawned they were both very calm 
and still. Their tears were shed, and their eyes 
were dry. He had decided for the right, though 
his heart was broken in the conflict; and she, wo- 
man like, had accepted the right, not because it 
was 80, but because he said it was so. 

‘‘ J shall die,” she said, in a yoice from which all 
‘*T can bear no more and 
live, but I can bear even this and die.” 

Who can describe that parting? When the sua 


called—at any hour that sleep came to him. 

At the close of the seventh day he tried for the 
ook his fate boldly in the face. “I 
‘therefore it is clear that 


tinctly than it had ever done before. His sleep was 
broken and feverish, and haunted by wild dreams. 


. feeling certain that he had a 
Twice he awoke ing — 


knocking at the door, and twice he slept 
all can But he awoke a third 


feeble knovking at the outer door, w__..~ ~ased sad- 
denly. He rose, to ascertain the cause ; 
he unbarred and opened the door, und there-fell for- 


ward across the threshold the dead body of Mary. 


with alook ofagony. ‘You . 


— 
> 


“*'You shall say all you can to bring the to 
her memery, anf she can remem youn the 
this. He took up a book, the first that came to aintest degree I will give up my claim to yours. 
hand—it was an English one—and offered it to her, ™ 
| 
ly to Mary. The torture of putting it into words 
was so intense that all before was nothing compared 
sacrifice to duty which Astley was striving to make, 
and her thorough ignorance of the world rendered 
yet this was a case—so Astley tried to persuade him- 
self—so extraordinary, so different from any thing 
that had ever been in the world before, that no law, 
human or divine, could apply to it. But above all 
the thought rose dominant, that by whatever mys- 
at his 
of night have many 
anguish, bitter cries for faith and patience, going up 
above the ; ht to the feet of God, but night 
set, it was upon Astley broken-h 
Holt had taken away his wife. 
Seven days passed, and Astley never left his deso- 
late home. He made no distinction of day or night, 
but lay down to sleep—if the stupor which from 
nn | this gricf will not kill me.” That night he un- 
dressed and went.to bed. . 
lay upon the table, and he d fan 
of terror connected with it, came to mind more dis- 
| 
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QUITE ALONE. 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


— 


CHAPTER LIV. 
LOVE AND GRATITUDE. 

‘Tue secret which the little bird whispered to 
Lily perplexed and agitated her very much. 

She had noticed the rise in her mother’s for- 
tunes, but ascribed it to the popularity of her 
performances in the circus and the liberality of 
Mr. M-Variety. the manager. The little bird 
tuld her quite another story. It told her that 
th? dainty white bedroom had been furnished 
tot her by sir William Long. It was easy to 
infer from this fhat the Cottage, the renewed 
engagement, the increase of her mother’s salary, 
the benefit, and the elegarit supper, all came 
from the same quarter. 

For whose sake had the baronet spent so much 
money, and taken so much trouble? For her 
mother's? Lily would fain have let her heart 
answer this question in the affirmative, but try 
as she would she could not impose that convic- 
tion upon herself. Something—some still small 


’ voice of the past—told her that it was not for 


. Grevfaunt upon it. 


her mother’s sake that the baronet had donc all 
these things, but fer her own. 

Lily strove to think that it was done in pity 
for her hard life and forlorn condition ; that it 
was simply the act of a generous and sympa- 
thizing nature. But while she struggled to in- 
terpret his motives in this wise, her heart was 
agitated by a suspicion that filled her with a 
vague feeling ofdread> 

Could it be possible that Sir William Long 
loved her? | 

That was the question which strove to shape 
itself in her mind. But Lily repressed it, and 
kept it duwn, dreading to have to answer it. 
And this she did to guard the image which sat 
enthroned in her breast—the image of Edgar 
Grevfaunt. But the question arose again and 
agin, and shaped itself definitely, and demanded 
to be answered; and Lily, still hesitating, went 
back over her weary life to the Greenwich din- 
ner. She had so few remembrances of pleasant 
cays, that she was not likely to furget that day. 
I: arose in her memory sharp and ciear—a 
brizht green island in the midst of a great waste 
of waters. She remembered sitting on Sir Will- 


iam Long's knee; she recalled the kind things 


hh: said to her. and how happy she felt at being 
neur him. If sie had never thought of him 
frum that time until this moment, she might 
have forgotten how he looked, where they sat, 
hat kind things he said to her, and many other 
tle particulars of the occasion. But she had 
thougut of him often, and carried him forward 
om every new page of the ledger of her life up 
to the day when she wrote the name of Edgar 
She thought \of the tall, 
kind gentleman less frequently after that; but 
she had thought of him so often before that his 
itnage was indelibly impressed upon her memory. 
She remembered every thing ; how he had laugh- 


Ve 


‘ed and chatted with her, and asked her her name, 


_ 4h inquired how old she was. She remembered 


his peeling the apple and throwing the peel over 
his shoulder, and saying that it would form the 
initial of her sweet-heart’s name; how the peel 
lay on ihe carpet in the shape of a W, and how 
she clapped her hands and said she should like 
tu be his little wife, and make him a pair of nice 
red muffatees for the winter. And she remem- 
bered his stooping down and kissing her on the 
forehead, and saying, “‘I heartily wish you were 
my little sister, or my little daughter.” Last of 
all, she remembered that she was eight years of 
age then, and he twenty-eight. 

So far as Lily knew, she was now in her twen- 
ticth year. And Sir William? Sir William was 
forty! 

When Lily had worked out this little sum, 
ind saw the figures staring her in the face, she 
- osed her eyes against them, as if by so doing 
she could shut out the reflections to which they 
fave rise. 

She went back over her recollections of the 
Gicenwich dinner again, and always When she 
came to those parting words her heart was re- 
lieved: **I heartily wish you were my little sis- 
ter. or my daugliter.” | 

When Madame Ernestine was at the circus 
rehearsing a new act of the haute-école gr her 
benefit, Lily. wandered from room to room, 
thinking, thinking, thinking. | Every object upon 
which her eves rested was as dreary, and miser- 
able, and forlorn as her own heart. Looking 
froin the windows of the Cottage through the 
pelting rain, she saw the leafless trees nodding 
at her like grim spectres; the weeping ash-trees, 
bare and gaunt, overhanging the seats and ta- 
bi¢s, appeared to her like huge skeleton hands 
waiting to crush the votaries of pleasure in their 
grip. Through the mist and drizzle of the win- 
ter’s day the black flower-beds loomed upon her 
sight like graves, of which the dripping, dirt- 
begrimed statues were the head-stones, sacred to 
the memory of departed flowers, which seemed 
to have died without issue. The Muscovite illu- 
sion had in part been rudely dispelled by the 
winter’s wind. A portio. of the cupolas of the 
Kremlin had been blown down, and the gap re- 
vealed some stacks of South Lambeth chimneys, 
smoking dismally, and dropping tears of svot 
upon the dingy gables. 

One day, when Lily was looking out upon 
this dreary scene, wondering if those trees would 
ever again be covered with leaves; if those 
scrubs and stumps iu.the beds would ever again 
rise from their sepulchres crowned with the glory 
of flowers, wondering if her own heart would 
ever throb to an emotion of joy, she saw the fig- 


ure of a man looming through the mist, and ap- - 


proaching the Cottage. As the figure came 
wearer, Lily recognized Mr. Kafooze. 


Taking him in his most: favorable aspect, Mr. 
Kafooze was not a cheerful person to look upon. 
In a pretty picture the most indulgent critic 
would have regarded him as a |blemish. Under 


the present circumstances an ordinary observer | 
would have viewed him in the light of an addi- | 
tional horror—a bat that had (flitted across the | 


sky, or an owl that had suddenly perched upon 
a bare and gnarled branch to complete the dis- 
mal picture. But to poor Lily the lean wizened 
figure of the astrologer was a thing of beauty ; 
his coming was an angel's visit; for she knew 
that he had a feeling heart, and he was one of 
the very few persons who had ever spoken kind- 
ly to her. 

” The conduct of Mr. Kafooze was mysterious. 
He approached the Cottage, and disappeared 
from Lily’s sight, leading her to suppose that 
he was in the porch knocking for adm’s-ion; but 
presently he loomed in sight again, : i walked 
about in front of the Cottage, lookiiiz up, and 
shading his eyes with his hand. Any one but 
Lily would have characterized Mr. Kafooze's 
conduct as ‘‘ prowling ;” but Lily soon perceived 
that he was trying to attract some person's at- 
tention. And who could that person be but her- 
self? 

She tapped at the window, and beckoned to 
him to come in; and, assured! by this, Mr. Ka- 
fooze went round and entered the porch. Lily 
ran down stairs immediately and opened the 
door. Mr. Kafooze dry was not precisely an 
embodiment of happiness; but Mr. Kafooze wet 
was a monument of misery which left no further 
depth to be reached. It would have been hard 
to give an adequate idea of the wretchedness of 
his appearance, without calling in the ilustra- 
tive services of the ‘‘drownded rat.” 

‘*Oh, do come in, Mr. Kafooze, out of the 
rain,” Lily said. 

‘‘No, thank you, my dear,’’ said the astrol- 
oger. ‘*I—I won't come in; your ma will 
finished presently, and I shouldn't like her to 
see me here.” | : 

‘+ But vou will get wet through, Mr. Kafooze,”’ 
pleaded Lily. | 

‘* Oh, never mind, my dear); the wet doesn’t 
hurt me. I’m used to it,” said the astrologer. 
‘I’ve been used to it all my life. If there’s a 
shower of rain any where, I’m sure to be out in 
it without an umbrella. It’s my star, my dear. | 
I was born under a bad aspect of Aquarius, with — 
Scorpio in opposition. Under such circumstan- | 
ces you're sure to forget your umbrella, even if | 
it wasn’t full of holes and three ribs broken. 
No, never mind, my dear, I only wanted to say 
aword. I've been king back, my dear, among 
my books, with the data you gave me, and I have 
found your star.” 

It’s very good of you to 
ble,” said Lily. 

‘* Oh, not at all, my dear; [like it. I’m nev- 
er so happy as when I am studying the stars. 
Well, my dear, if your data be correct, you were 
born under a very peculiar conjunction. Mars 
was in Leo, you see, which is bad. I assure 
you I was very anxious about it at first, until I 
went a little further, and found that though in 
Leo at that time, he was passing out of that sign 
and entering Libra, which is good; if it were 
not that Uranus was in Cancer. However, my 
dear, as Jupiter passed the place of the sun a 
few days afterward, I think the aspect is a fa- 
vorable one, signifying that you will get over the 
evil influence of Mars in Leo, That is all, my 
dear; and I thought I would just come round 
and tell you while your ma is/at rehearsal.” 

‘« It’s very kind of you, I’m sure, Mr. Kafooze,” 
Lily said; *‘but do come in and dry yourself by 
the fire.” 

_ “No, my dear, no; madame will be here di- 
rectly, and I must clear out of her way. Good- 
by! Good-by !” 

“Stay. ne moment, Mr. Kafooze,” said 
Lily, laying her hand upon his arm. 

Yes, my dear.” | 

. “You know several languages, don’t you, Mr. 
Kafooze ?” : | 

‘+ Well,” he said, ‘‘ I—I have a smattering of 
two or three.” 

‘* Perhaps, then,” faltered Lily, ‘‘ you can tell 
me the meaning of—of ‘spes.’”’ 

‘* Yes, my dear,” said the schoolmaster; ‘it’s 
a Latin word, and it means Hope.” 

‘‘Hope!” said Lily. ‘“‘Oh, thank you, Mr. 
Kafooze, thank you. Good-by! Good-by!” 

It was perhaps lucky for Mr. Kafooze that he 
did not remain longer talking about his stars ; 
for he had scarcely passed out of the gate before 
Madame Ernestine emerged from the circus, and 
came across the gardens accompanied by a posse 
of’male friends. These friends were Lord Carl- 
ton, Sir William Long, the Marquis Greyfaunt, 
Mr. Thomas Tuttleshell, and Mr. M‘Variety, 
the manager. The countess ushered her friends 
into her new abode with much ironical courtes- 
mingling her mock civilities with maledictions 


take so much trou- 


upon the English weather, and upon every thing: 


else English, except the Ship at Greenwich, and 
the Star and Garter at Richmond. 

‘* We must have a dinner at one or other of 
those places after the benefit,” said Lord Carl- 
ton. 

‘*A dinner at Greenwich !” the countess ex- 
claimed, with sparkling eyes. ‘* Ah, that is what 
I love. There is nothing in England worth liv- 
ing for but a dinner at Greenwich, with those 
little fishes.” | 

‘* But the little fishes are not in season -yet,” 
said Lord Carlton. | | 

‘*Pourquoi pas?” said the countess; “ why 
are not those little fi: aes always in season ?”’ 

**I’m sure I don’t know,” said his lordship. 

‘* N’importe,” said the countess, ‘‘ we shall 
have a dinner at Greenwich after the benefit, 
shall we not ?” | | 

‘* Certainly,” said Lord Carlton. 

The countess rushed up stairs before her visit- 
ors to prepare Lily. She hurried her out of the 


| Tuttleshell, ‘‘like gentlemen.” 


front room, where she was citting rapt in thought, 
into the bedroom. ; 

‘* Now, ajtend to me,” she said; ‘‘ I will have 
no faints, no shrieks; you are not a child. I 
have visitors ; 
Long, and Monsieur Greyfond. Arrange your 


hair, and come into the apartment l’instant.” 


Lily was quite scared by the sudden pounce 
which her mother had made upon her, and her 
agitation was now further increased by the men- 
tion of Edgar’s name. He was in the next room, 
and Sir William Long was there also! If she 
had had time to reflect she would probably have 
given way to her emotions, as she had done be- 
fore; but in sheer d ion she nerved her- 
self to the ordeal, and followed her mother into, 
the reception-room. 

Mr. M‘Variety was the first to address her. 

‘‘ Ah, missy, how do you do? Looking pale, 
eh? I expected to see you quite rosy, living in 
the gardens here, among the trees-and the fresh 
air.” 

And the manager shook hands with her. Then 
the rest in succession, ending with the sultan, 
who grasped her hand warmly, and was quite 
gracious. Lily was ready to faint, but she sus- 
tained herself, and sat down on an ottoman by 
the window, the sultan taking a chair near her, 
with his face toward her. 

While the countess was rallying her visitors 
and inviting them to partake of some wine, 
which she assured them, in a significant man- 
ner, was not of the vintage of South Lambeth, 
the Sultan Greyfaunt condescended to open a 
conversation with the ‘little party.” He spoke 
slightly in an under tone 

‘‘T hope I may look upon you as an old 
friend, mademoiselle,”’ he said, with a smile. 

Poor Lily’s heart was in her mouth. She knew 


mot what to reply.. It was not so much Edgar’s 


words that agitated her (for they were cold and 
formal enough) as his look and his smile. In 
Paris his behavior to her had always been 
haughty and cold. Now he was gracious, and 
something more. Lily would have found it dif- 
ficult to define that something more which his 
manner implied; but she /é/t it, and the color 
mantled to her pale cheeks. ) 

‘* We were friends in Paris,” Edgar pursued, 
. and I hope we shall be better friends in Lon- 

on.” 

Lily’s heart was beating fast, and her face 
was becoming crimson. She muttered something 
in reply, she knew not what, and then her glance 
fell upon Sir William Long. He was sitting 
among the countess’s visitors, not joining in 
their conversation, nor listening to them, nor 
taking any heed of them, but gazing pensively 
and thoughtfully, with a touch of dejection in 
his face, at her—at her and Edgar seated to- 
gether in the window. ’ 
the countess turned round and saw 
them. 

‘‘ Ah, Monsieur Greyfond!” she exclaimed, 
‘‘what are you saying to mamselle there in the 
corner? Vous étes un mauvais sujet.’”” And she 
shook her finger at him with a ghastly assump- 
tion of reproof. ‘*Come,” she said, ‘‘sit by 
= I wish to talk to you concerning my ben- 
efit.” 

Edgar moved away from Lily, and sat down 
beside the countess. 

‘*Will you not take a box for my benefit ?”’ 


she said. ‘* All my friends here have taken 
boxes.” 
** Yes, aud paid for them,” said Mr. Thomas 


Mr. Thomas 
Tuttleshell lost no opportunity of talking at his 
serene highness. He was continually shooting 
random arrows, in the hope that a stray one 
might hit the mark and rankle somewhere. 

**Oh yes, certainly,” said his highness. **‘ And 
the price? how much?” 

‘*How much !” exclaimed the countess, in an 
injured tone. ‘‘ You ask a lady on the occasion 
of her benefit how much ?” | 

Mr. Thomas Tuttleshell chuckled with much 
inward satisfaction. 

**Oh, well, the fact is,” said Greyfaunt, ‘‘I 
have very little loose cash about me; but—but 
I will give you a check upon my bankers.” And 
he wrote a check for twenty pounds, and hand- 
ed it to the countess with the air of a million- 
naire. 

‘¢Vingt livres!” exclaimed the countess. 
‘‘Monsieur Greyfond, vous étes un prince. 
Give me your hand.” 

Mr. Thomas Tuttleshell’s satisfaction sub- 
sided a little. Mr. Edgar Greyfaunt had paid 
more for his box than any of the others! 

‘** And now, my lord and messieurs,” said the 
countess, ‘‘as you have invited me to dine with 
you at Greenwich, I beg you will honor me 
with your presence at a petit souper in my 
chateau here @fter the performance on Friday. 
Say, will wa be me the honor ?” 

“* Oh, certainly,” the visitors said in a breath, 
as they rose to take their departure; ‘‘we shall 
be most happy.” 

‘* Bon,” said the countess, ‘‘we shall have a 
snug little party. We shall be gay.” 

On taking leave Edgar shook hands with Lily 
with the same warmth as before; and he looked 
at her with the same smile and expression which 
had made her heart throb and her cheeks flush 
when he first addressed her. 

Sir William Long was the last to 
bid her good-by. 

**Have you quite 
wich acquaintance ?” he said. 


‘* Forgotten you!” said Lily, taking his hand. | 


**T shall ever remember you, ever think of you 
—with gratitude.” 


Sir William drove home that afternoon with | 


the cold word sticking in his throat, like some- 
thing he could not swallow. 

‘*For me gratitude,’’ he muttered to himself, 
‘‘and for that brainless, heartless puppy, love! 
Oh, Lily, Lily:” | 


Milord Carlton, and Sir William. 


your old Green- and, 


CHAPTER LV. _ 
THE LAST NIGHT OF THE SEASON. 


‘*RanEtaGH! Last night of the winter sea- 
son! Benefit of Madame Ernestine, the world. 
renowned exponent of the High School of Horse. 
manship, who will appear on her trained steed 
Constant, and perform an entirely new act, de- 
scriptive of a Buffalo Hunt on the Prairies of the 
Far West! Ten thousand extralamps! Addi- 
tional and special attractions for this occasion 
ee N.B. Prices as usual.” 

us the advertising columns of the news- 

papers; thus the boardings and the dead walls ; 
thus the perambulating sandwiches, with so very 
he the marked ; thus countless 
i and-bills that were }j at the passers- 
by, glanced at, and thrown to the winter's wind 
to be driven against pillars and posts, to be 
caught in railings and gratings, and eventually 
to be chased into calm corners, there to lie and 
give’rise in too hopeful breasts to the delirious 
suspicion of five-pound notes. 

The day arrived, and it was fine. The air was 
clear and crisp, and for the first time for some 
weeks the sun came out for a little while, pale 
and sickly, like an invalid taking his first airing 
after a long illness. Mr. M‘Variety assured the 
countess that she might rely upon a bumper. 

‘‘ You see, countess, in the winter there’s no- 
thing like a fine bright day to give the public 
an appetite for a play or an entertainment. It 
acts upon them like a bottle of Champagne, or a 
‘picker-up’ after a heavy boutethe night before. 
But it’s iust the contrary in the summer, if the 
entertainment be an indoor one. Then there’s 
nothing like a shower of rain about five o’clock 
in the afternoon. A good smart shower or a 
gloomy drizzle will drive them in in flocks, like 
chickens to roost. Only give me the key of the 
weather,” said the manager, ‘‘and make 
Ranelagh pay in the winter and Drury Lane in 
the summer.” 

The countess was busy with her preparations 
for the little supper which she was to give to 
‘ther friends” after the performance, and did 
not take much heed of the managerial philoso- 
phy. Indeed, she was not much interested ; for 
her friends and her friends’ friends had already 
taken a large number of tickets at fancy prices, 
and thus her own share was secured. 

But M‘Variety had a little matter of business 
in view, and continued to lead up to it with 
some general observations on managerial policy. 
He came at length to the point. : 

‘¢ What about those tickets, countess ?” 

The countess paused in her occupation, and 
looked up at her manager sharply. 

‘What about those tickets? What tickets?” 
she asked. 

“*The tickets you have sold to your swell 
friends,” said the manager. 

‘*Well, Sir, what about them? I do not un- 
derstand you.” 

‘¢Our arrangement,” said the manager, ‘‘ was 
half the receipts of the circus. It was a very 
liberal one, I think, on my part.” 

‘*On your part!’ ‘The countess threw back 
his words with a sneer. 7 

‘¢Come, come, countess, be reasonable. Ad- 
mit that I have done my best for you, at any 


erate. And a bargain’s a bargain, you know.” 
‘Mr. M‘Variety was beginning to plead with her. 


The countess perceived this, and took advantage 


of it. 


‘*T understand you,” she said; ‘‘ you expect 
me to give you half of the sums which I have 
received from my friends; half of the twenty 
pounds, for example, which Monsieur Greyfond 
presented to me.” 

‘*Exactly,” said the manager; ‘‘that’s only 


r. 

‘‘Then,” said the countess, sternly, ‘‘I shall 
do no such thing! What is the price of Mon- 
sieur Greyfond’s box? Tell me that!” 

‘*Two guineas,” said the manager. 

‘‘Trés bien,” said the countess, ‘‘ you shall 
have the half; you shall have one guinea.” 

come, countess, that won’t do at all,” 
the manager protested. 

‘‘Stay,” said the countess; ‘‘tell me this. 
Monsieur Greyfond gave twenty pounds for a 
box which he might have had for two guineas. 
— it for your sake that he lavished his money 

us ?”” 

M ‘Variety was getting nettled. 

‘* Well, if it comes to that, countess,” he said, 
*‘was it for yours ?” 

The countess had been biting her lip and re- 
straining herself hitherto, but she burst out now. 

‘‘Insolent!’’ she exclaimed; ‘‘ how dare you 
come here, into my own house, into my own 
apartment, to take from me the presents of my 
friends, to rob me, to insult, me with your vulgar 
words! But I tell you I will not submit to your 
extortion. I will die first.” 

She flounced about the room with glaring 
eyes and clenched hands as she said this ; and at 
length put a climax to her rage by seizing one 
of the china ornaments on the mantle-shelf and 
dashing it to atoms against the grate. 

M‘Variety was sorry he had spoken. 

“ Look you,” continued the countess; “rather 
than you shall have any share in my presents, I 


4 will take the notes and the checks and put them 
+) into the fire.” 
go up and 


The countess had the best of the position in 
every way. She had the monéy in her pocket, 
for the rest, she was utterly indifferent to — 
consequences. r was fally aware 
of this, and refrained from pursuing the subject 
further. 

“‘I'll bid you good-afternoon, countess,” he 
said, ‘‘and talk to you another time, when you 
are in a better temper.” A 

‘‘ A better temper!” she shouted after him as 
fe descended the stairs; ‘‘ you would vex the 
temper of an angel.” And she slammed the 


door upon him savagely. 
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«Tf ever the devil had a daughter,” said the 
manager, as he crossed the garden; ‘‘yon’s she, 
for a certainty.” 

Madame Ernestine’s temper did not obey the 
law of ordinary violent disorders. It was at all 
times sharp, but never short. When she had 
run up the crescendo scale to the highest note 
in the gamut of fury she went back and repeat- 
ed the same exercise again and again, with an 
sncrease rather than a diminution of brilliant 
ex cution. She fumed and stormed all the aft- 
ernoon, and when she walked across to the cir- 
cus to begin her performance the thunder was 
still rumbling. 4 : 

As she was entering the circus she met Lord. 
Carlton. She recovered herself immediately, 
and saluted his lordship gayly. 

“Ah, milord, how do you do? You have 
come to honor me es your presence, I perceive. 
It is ve ious of you.” | 

“ hast a all,’’ his lordship replied, “‘ beauty 
and talent always command my homage. It 
syould have been impossible for me to stay away 
on such an occasion.” 

‘‘Your lordship is most flattering,” said the 
countess, with a grin. ‘‘By-the-way,” she 
alded, ‘‘your lordship honored me with a 
charming present, this riding-whip.” 

‘¢ A bagatelle,” said his lordship. 

‘‘Oh, not at all,” said the countess, ‘‘I 
value it very much. I have not used it hitherto; 
but I shall use it for the first time to-night, on 
the occasion of my benefit.” ches 

‘You do me honor,”’ said his lordship. 

‘‘You are very kind to say so, milord—but 
excusez-moi, it is time that I go and dress. 
Shall I have the honor of your lordship’s com- 
pany to supper in my humble chateau?” 

‘“Certafhly,” said his lordship; ‘‘it will give 
me great pleasure.” 

“Then adieu pour le moment,” said the 
countess; ‘*we shall meet at supper.” 

She encountered old Kafooze in the passage 
leading to her dressing-room. She was not so 
gracious to him. ihe: 

‘Ah! ganache, ogre, corbeau, Oiseau de mau- 
vais augure! what did you say? that I should 
have no luck?” And she struck at the old man 
with her whip. Old Kafooze sprang aside with 
wonderful agility, but did not avoid the blow. 
The whip caught him a sharp cut across the 
shoulders, and made him writhe; but he said 
never a word, and slunk away as fast as he 
could, putting it all down to Scorpio in that bad 
conjunction with Aquarius. 

Mr. M‘Variety proved a true prophet. The 
fine bright weather brought the people out, and 
the gardens were well filled, considering that it 
was the winter season. ‘The visitors, however, 
were soon tired of promenading among the ten 
thousand extra lamps, whose brilliancy only 
tended to make the wretchedness of the gardens 
more visible, and crushed into the circus in a 
body the moment the doors were opened. The 
circle and amphitheatre were speedily filled, and 
by-and-by Madame Ernestine’s aristocratic friends 
began to drop into the boxes. Sir William Long 
was there in a box by himself, looking solemn 
and thoughtful. Greyfaunt was in the box 
adjoining, yawning, and looking inexpressibly 
bored by the performance of the Swiss Shep- 
herdess. Lord Carlton had settled himself to 
tleepatonce. Fainednt was there also, and Mr. 
Thomas Tibbs, and many more, who came, not 
fur the sake of patronizing Madame Ernestine, 
but to be in the same train with Milord Carlton 
and Sir William Long. 

The blank, listless countenances of these supe- 
rior persons, satiated with a constant round of 
pleasure, presented a remarkable contrast to the 
bright happy expectant faces that glistened un- 
der the lamps in the amphitheatre. In the eyes 
of those humble folks, who had worked hard for 
the shillings they had paid at the doors, every 
thing was delightful, beautiful, charming. The 
Shepherdess in her flowered muslin skirt, with 
her crook, dancing and skipping upon the padded 
saddle, hailed by 
‘‘scraggy fright,” was to them an aerial creature 
belonging to another sphere; the Three Graces 
were real divinities in petticoats, exciting the 
admiration of the male sex by the exquisite shape 
of their legs, and the pinkiness’ of their com- 
plexions ; and of the female sex—especially those 
of a domestic turn, who did their washing at 
home—by the perfection exhibited in the clear 
starching of their petticoats; Young Strangler 


Mr. Edgar Greyfaunt as a } 


hitching at mysterious strings, and skining him- 
' self like a Protean onion, was a prodigy of dar- 
ing and genius; the clowns with their old old 


jokes-and stale antics; the master of the ring | 


with his curly hair, his black mustache, and his 


hussar’s jacket; the Frenchified looking grooms , 


in the long coats, who pulled aside the curtain 
to admit the horses—all these persons were ob- 
jects of the most boundless admiration, not un- 
mixed with awe. Thunders of applause at the 
daring of Young Strangler, alternated with roars 
of boisterous laughter at the witticisms of the 
clown. These simple-minded shilling people, 
thoroughly bent upon enjoyment, were pleased 
even to nize the scent of the stable, as it 
was wafted into the circus by the motion of the 
curtains, that scent which caused Mr. Edgar 
Greyfaunt to ejaculate many expressions of dis- 
gust, and to fan himself with his perfumed hand- 

kerchief. 

Mr. Edgar Gre nt, voting all this intoler- 
ably slow and pr 95 hed strolled into Sir Will- 
1am Long’s box. He was not a welcome visitor. 
‘ir William scareely took the trouble to return 
his greeting. 

‘*What a horid bore this is!” yawned the 
dandy; ‘‘and then to have to sit out that dread- 
ful old harridan, Madame Ernestine! Really, 
1's more than one can endure. By the way, 
Long,” he continued, ‘‘have you noticed that 


remarkable fellow sitting opposite? Look at 
» he’s the best part of the show, I think.” 


| Sir William looked across ‘in the direction 


indicated, and saw seated in one of the lower 
boxes a man of foreign appearance with grizzled 
hair, cropped very short, and eyebrows and 
mustache almost jet black. The dark mustache 
and eyebrows in contrast with his pale face and 
gray hair, gave the man a very singular appear- 
ance, and Sir William looked at him long and 
curiously. | 

** Quite a lusus nature,” said the dandy; ‘I'll 
go and ask M‘Variety if he knows who he is.” 

Young Strangler had concluded his Protean 
performance, and retired amidst a tempest of 
applause ; some French acrobats—‘‘ the addition- 
al attraction”—whom Mr. Thomas Tuttleshell 
had picked up at the Cirque Impérial in Paris, 


had illustrated the saying of Voltaire by show- | 


ing the close resemblance between a Frenchman 
and a monkey, leaving the tiger part of the like- 
ness to be exhibited in the Leicester Square café, 
to which they retired to wrangle over their dom- 
moes and absinthe after the performance; the 
English clown had made some comments in dis- 
paragement of foreigners ; and then, after a short 
pause, the orchestra struck up the familiar mu- 
sic, giving warning of the approach of Madame 


_Ernestine, the world-renowned exponent of the 


haute-école. The velvet curtains were drawn 
aside, and Madame Ernestine, erect and stately, 
slowly entered the arena on her chestnut steed. 
Sir William Long at the moment was looking 
across at the foreigner with the gray head and 
the black mustache. He saw the man start and 
turn deadly pale, nay, ashy white, for he had been 
pale before; he saw him spring to his feet and 
clutch the front of the box, and then immediate- 
ly sink into his seat again and withdraw from 
view. Whowas this man, and what could have 
so strangely agitated him ? 

While Sir William was pondering upon this 
incident, the exposition of the haute-école began. 
It was the old affair: a long time before it came 
to any thing, then the mare, tossing her neck 
and pawing with her right fore-foot ; then, back- 
ing to the edges of the ring, whisking her tail 
and causing a half-tittering, half-screaming com- 
motion among the people in the front seats; then 
rearing on her haunches, curvetting and plung- 
ing, then cantering gently, and at last—as illus- 
trating a buffalo-hunt in the prairies of the Far 
West—breaking into a gallop. Thé applause 
was gradually warming up; and Madame was 
warming up with it. The more the people ap- 
plauded, the more she endeavored to urge the 
mare forward, now with fierce impatient words, 
now with her heel dug against her side, now 
with the whip laid smartly across her haunches. 
Faster and more furious! Faster still, in a mad 
career, kicking up the tan and saw-dust and fling- 
ing it in showers over the audience, plunging 
deep into the soft bed of the arena, thudding 
with her hind hoofs against the hollow boards 
of the ring, snorting, panting, and reeking with 
a lather of sweat: round and round she went at 
a terrible pace, the countess keeping her seat 
bravely, and still stimulating the mare to further 
exertion with tongue, and whip, and heel. Now 
the scarves are thrown across, and the mare takes 
them at a bound, first one and then the other, 
plunging and rearing at every leap. The ap- 
plause is deafening. ‘The people, carried away 
by the impetuous career of the horse and its 
rider, have started to their feet. They are clap- 
ping their hands, waving hats and handkerchiefs, 
and shouting ‘‘ Bravo! bravo! bravo!” 

The mare suddenly refuses a leap, makes a 
sudden stop, and rears back upon the ring. The 
countess wheels her about, and once more puts 
her to it, with a wrench of the bridle and a sav- 
age cut of the whip across her ears. Over she 
goes with a mad plunge, throwing her hind hoofs 
high in the air. She is unable to recover her- 
self at the next scarf, and stops & second time. 
Again the countess wheels her round and urges 
her to the leap, while the walls of the wooden 
building are trembling to the rolling thunder of 
applause. 

At that moment the man with the gray hair 
and the pale face and the strange black eyebrows 
and mustache appears in the front of his box. 

In the midst of the tempest of applause a 
scream was heard, and then a heavy thud, and 
through a shower of saw-dust and a steam of 
sweat the horror-stricken audience saw the form 
of Madame Ernestine hanging head downward 
from the horse, and the next instant lying on 


the ground in a contorted heap trampled under 


its hoofs! 

The people in the front seats immediately 
jumped into the arena to render assistance. 
Foremost among them was the foreign-looking 
man, with the grizzled hair and the dark eye- 
brows and mustache. He was the first to reach 
the prostrate form of the countess. He knelt 
down, lifted her into his arms and looked in her 
face. Her eyes were closed, her lips livid, and 
her temples were covered with blood. 

The man who held her grasped her hand pas- 
sionately, ‘‘ Valérie,” he cried, in tones of deep- 
est anguish, ‘“‘speak to me, one word —one 
word !”” 


— 


MARIE’S CURSE. 


In the market-place at Heilbronn stands an an- 
cient inn called The Rose. At one time bee 
a t run of prosperity, and this prosperity was 
pb to the marvelous beauty of its Kellnerin, an 
orphan girl who had been brought up and adopted 
by the landlord and his wife. All the gay cavaliers 
of the neighborhood resorted there, and loved to 
have their wine poured out by the fair Marie, to 
whose beauty, however, was added a discretion that 
kept her adorers at a respectful distance. It hap- 
pened, however, unfortunately for Marie’s peace of 
mind, that Hugo, son of the Count Helfenstein of 
Weinsberg, who had been absent for some years at 
the court of Ansbach, came home, and having oc- 


casion to go with his father on a visit to the Tc. - 


tonic Knights, who had a house at Heilbronn, put 
up at The Rose. Young Hugo came, and saw, and 
conquered. An elopement and a marriage, secret, 
of course, under the circumstances, was the conse- 
quence. Hugo conducted his beautiful bride to 
Léwenstein, a lonely hunting-castle in the woods, 
which his father never visited, and for some time 
was all to her which she could wish a lover and 
husband to be. After a time, however, he was 
obliged to absent himself on business with his fa- 
ther and to pay a visit to the Margrave of Ansbach, 
where he had served as page. Marie, however, was 
in a measure consoled, as letters and messages for a 
time were frequent; but when weeks grew into 
months, and letters dwindled to notes, and became 
at the same time fewer, colder, and farther be- 
tween, and at last ceased altogether, and that just 
at the time when she became a mother, the poor 
girl could bear the suspense no longer, and as soon 
as she was able she left the castle secretly with her 
infant son, her anxiety having been increased near- 
ly to madness by a conversation which she had 
overheard under the wall of the castle, in which oc- 
curred vague expressions relative to a great mar- 
riage festivity pending at Weinsberg. When, aft- 
er a toilsome journey on foot through the woods, she 
approached the demesne of Weinsberg, a rough for- 
ester accosted her and asked her her business. She 
was rescued from his rudeness by some lads from a 
friendly mill, but when he was going away with a 
broken head he called after her contemptuously, 
‘*Take my blessing with you, noble countess: I 
gave it you once before, when I personated the 
chaplain of Lowenstein, who married you to Count 
Hugo.” She would hardly yet believe her ears, 
but hastened on her way to see her Hugo face to 
face, and hear the truth, however bitter, from his 
own lips. So she came at last to the steep winding 
track which led to the castle of Weibertreu, and as 
she was stopping to take breath a hundred paces 
from the gate it opened, and she heard the noise of 
an approaching cavalcade. First, however, came a 
servant with a halbert, who ordered her to get out 


_ of the way if she did not wish to be trampled by the 


horses, as the Herrschaft were coming. But she 
was rooted to the spot, for there rode her Hugo, 
who, without looking her way, was pointing out to 
a gay young lady the landscape under the glories 
of the setting sun, and comparing it in glowing 
words with his love, which should last till death. 
‘“* Hugo, Hugo!” exclaimed poor Marie; ‘‘ husband, 
father of my child!” and threw herself in his path. 
Atthese words Count Hugo started and turned pale, 


as well he might, and the Lady Bertha gazed with . 


astonishment at the female apparition that barred 
her way. Hugo, however, soon recovered himself, 
or seemed to do so, and said, blandly, ‘** Do not be 
afraid; it is only a crazy girl who goes about here, 
and fancies every young knight is her husband ;” 
and turning to his attendants, he. asked them why 
she had not been put in the madhouse out of harm’s 
way. This heartless conduct roused Marie from 
the stupor of her anguish, and she uttered a bitter 
curse on Hugo, praying that his castle might be 
destroyed till not one stone remained on another, 
and his first-born son by the proud Bertha might be 
killed like a dog by the lowest of that rabble whom 
his race so much despised. Having uttered this 
curse, she went away with the intention of drown- 
ing herself and child in the Neckar, but sank and 
died at the foot of a willow-tree on the way. A 
shepherd from the neighborhood was attracted by 
the wailing of the child, took it home to his wife, 
and adopted it, and had a stone cross put up at the 
foot of the willow to commemorate the death of the 
mother. Whether this story be true or not in all 
its circumstances, the substance of the curse came 
to pass. The castle is certainly now a mere heap 


_ of stones, and the heir of Helfenstein met his death in 


the famous War of the Peasants by the hands of the 
lowest of the people, among whom the story, tomake 
the vengeance perfect, places the son of the despised 
Marie, who was unknown to his half-brother the 
count. These events are supposed to have occurred 
some twenty-five years before 1525, the date of the 
outbreak of the serfs against their feudal masters. 
Count Hugo of Helfenstein had broken his neck by 
a fall from the very horse at whose feet the injured 
Marie had lain prostrate, and was succeeded by his 
son by the Countess Bertha, who surpassed his fa- 
ther in pride and luxury, as he was well enabled to 
do by a marriage with a natural daughter of the 
Emperor Maximilian. 


INTERESTING ITEMS. 


the ordinary way. 


vance accom by M. 
izot has been lamentably contravened since 1851, when 
the ed. education to fall into 
yer the entire scheme of 


an em was dawning. To support that empire the in- 
Sune Rome would be needed. The Roman Catholic 
clergy at once saw and seized the opportunity 
stances had presented to them. ‘The watchword,” says 
M. Jourdan, *‘went forth from and intfumerable 
corporations, both of men and women, rose up; among 
them thie Brothe called ‘ Fréres 
orantins,’ possession e primary instruction. 
by founding institutions which 


bourgeois while women seized u 
young | aoe of the inferior class. This army, supported by 
funda hidden has now moved on for 


to teaching France thousand. Such 
the system now opposed by the anti-clerical party. The 
poor schoolm * M. Jourdan goes on to say, ““who are 
miserably paid, and crushed beneath the power and dig- 
nity of the bishops, are made to perform the meanest serv- 
i- ; at dictation of the priests. They wait in the sacristy ; 
uey toll the bells; they trim the lamps. only lay- 
are as hewers of wood and drawers of water 


t the Church. On the other hand, the religious bodies, their 


eyes fixed on Rome, are allowed to dip into the public treas- 
ury and take out as much as they can get with both hands. 
They have houses, public buildings, fine institutions, at 
their disposal, giving very little instruction in return. It 
is true you will find little boys and girls in very devout 
attitudes—their arms crossed, their eyes down—repeating, 
parrot-like, long prayers, the purport unintelligible. They 
may be seen adoring medals, images, seapularies; their 
minds brimful of superstition, their bodies subject to the 
rod of coarse country girls, whom a certificate of obedience - 
has created governesses, or even of men, the so-called 
Christian Brothers, or ‘ Fréres Ignorantins.’ Such is the 
truth of our situation,” adds M. Jourdan: * we maintain 
the danger of its continuance, and we affirm that modern 
France can not leave her children in hands like these.” 


_ ALFTERI, often before he wrote, prepared his mind by list- 
were sketched 


inspiration to War- 
burton. The sym onies which awoke in the poet sub- 
great critic gran of his theoretical 
mysteries. A celebrated 


tation was with his viclin in 
his ; for hours together would run- 
v 


Tue Atlantic cable, which is to be laid next summer be- 
tween recently tested to try its 


the by 
case, wires involving it, the 
insulating body, the jute yarn, and each ns 


y 
come! Why, I’ve known 


and 
ries collected around the throne on this grand and stately 
on, 


Tue ROMANCEOF AN EaB_y ENGAGEMENT.—The follow- 
ing romantic story is told of Lord March dson of 
Charles IL), who afterward became the second Duke of 
Richmond, and who, while yet quite young, was en 
without being consulted as to the choice, to a lady st 
younger. The bride was Lady Sarah, the daughter of 
the Earl of Cadogan, Mariborough’s favorite general. 
Their union (according to Napier’s account) was a bar- 
gain to cancel a gambling debt between the parents, and 
the young Lord March was brought from college, the lady 
from the nursery, for the ceremony. The bridé was 
amazed and silent, but the bridegragm exclaimed, * Sure- 
ly you are not going to marry me to that dowdy?” Mar- 
ried he was, however, and his tutor instantly carried him 
of. ‘-“*iment, Three years after this event Lord 
March retuuuw.—. his travels a most accomplish- 
ed gentleman; but having such a very disagreeable rec- 
ollection of his wife he avoided home, and repaired, on the 
first night of his arrival, to the theatre. There he saw a 
lady of so fine an appearance that he esked who she was, 
and on being answered that she was ‘the reigning toast, 
the bea her, and 


George IIL, who had then ascended the throne, at the 

n on e young that no dou 

would have married her had not influence been onencee 


of kien 


marry the Princess Charlotte Strelitz, who 
bore him fifteen children (of whom the Duchess of Glouces- 
ter was the last and who died in 1857). The 
subsequent of y Sarah Lennox, in 1764, to 
Sir Thomas Charles Bunbury, Bart., who was the son 


arriage 
in 1766. She was afterward married to the Hon. Major- 
General George Napier, and became the mother of a set 
of the most remarkable men, among whom were the late 
Sir Charles James Napier, the conqueror of Scind 
t-General 8 


last survi hter of Charles 
A VERY curious case occurred recently concerning the 
mysterious murder in Brook! young woman called 


u the Coroner and 


, which -he had himself ed and put into the 
letter-box in the Marché-aux-Grains, but which had never 
its destination. The 

ised to make inquiry. In answer to a letter sent to Char- 
on the su the director of the post-office stated 
that no letter to the firm in question had been 


recei but that one had come directed to the individual 
we behalf the inquiries were made. On the 


Ew weeks ago an old woman died in the small town 
4 “the banks of the Scheldt. The old lady 
by her simple neighbors as within 


hours after,"’ a circumstance which has hese recorded of 
many others. Lord Bacon had music played in a room 
was once found playing on the violin, to screw his mind 
up to the pitch, preparatory to his sermon, which, within 
a short interval, he was to ~ before the court. Cur- 
& ite tones, was opening all its faculties for the 
coming emergency at the bar. ' 
= = was = sus- 
pended, an ually hted till it elonga- 
tions each saditionel weightin duly rex- 
| © were 8 y t was found those 5 
| experiments that the more the fibres of wire were brought % 
into a state of tension, the greater became its strength, mi 
and that as an insulator — percha, er not so ; 
perfect as India rubber, is more durable, and that the 
cable as now manufactured will be able to bear a strain 
four times its own weight when laid at the bottom of the : 
Atlantic. 
WILLIAM THE FourTH AND Bessy Usuer.—At the first ; 
drawing-room held by Queen Adelaide and William the 
Fourth after their coronation, Miss E. Usher was pre- | 
sented, as a matter of a Se already well known - 
to the King while he was e of Clarence, owing to his 
friendship of many years’ standing with her father. At | 
the moment of presentation, however, some hesitation 
occurred, owing to a slight informality as Lord James 4 
O’Brien was handing her forward. At this the King, in z 
his hearty, stentorian voice, id 
Usher? God bless her? let her a7 
her ever since she was a baby!” Anda and re- ‘ 
sounding kiss, planted on either cheek of the girl, ! 
gave ample testimony to the declaration 
and the vigor of his regard. The of the beauti- P 
ful *‘ Bessy” may be imagined. Every eye in that court- 
ly circle was instantly and 
they lived together so affectionately that one year only A 
after his decease, in 1750, she died of ~. One of the ep 
numerous children of this loving pair, y — ¥4 
up an ¢.traordinary beauty, attracted the atten of f 
3 
a clergyman, proved that with her ambition was not a } 
ruling passion. But her married life was an unhappy one, 
the Peninsular War. Her ladyship died in 1826, at the ; 
| advanced of eighty-two, and was believed to be the at 
ne those of her husband, identified the clothing, even to rents 
which she said she had mended. She was 
. recently married her; the next 
M. Bastnet, of the French Institute, has discovered the 80 ex- 
means of cooking without fire. He has just laid before the | (i124 as to faint away. On coming to her senses the Coro- be 
| Academy the result of his experiments. His recipe is: ner asked her for the marriage certificate. She produced 4 
Place your food in a black pot, covered with sundry panes | i+ nowing that she was married on the 7th of October. + 
of glass, and stand it in the sun. The water soon boils, The first part of the body was found on the 3d, four days * 
a deception, and we must set the case down as one of the re- + 
\ M. Jovrpan, a well-known contributor to the Siécle, | sults of nervousness and a morbid interest in things hor- ¢ 
‘ wrote two leading articles, which appeared in August, | rible. 
1863, in that journal, touching the neglect of primary in- Tux Indépendance Belge mentions a curious blunder on a 
ent throughout France. to this of an individual, who called at the General Post- : 
struction preval roug. the part 
Office at Brussels and stated that he had some days before i, 
inclosed upward of 10,000 francs in bank-notes in a letter #6. 
f 
| 
| letter being $ was foun con sum mei i 
ned, eman ha in a moment of forgetfulness 
Girected the letter to himself instead the beakers! 
have now taken deep root in the sou of France, disputec Se 
with the University the secondary education in the middle - F * 
w 
only a few removes ve poversy. lifetime. 
coun pm | as she had always had her will during her lifetime, i.) 
| and the law Beugnot, toward the conquest of the tising she left no will behind her: bat, 
veneration. The number of religious women now dev her pa swage Ppt amounting in value to about two 4 
™ ilders. There were pots.full of the gold and 
million “gu forgotten currencies, which had 
silver of withdrawn and forgotte Hi 
been buried for years; there was & box full of Austrian 
and other stock certificates, the coupons of which had not . 
been cut off for a quarter of a century; while in a tin can- ; 
; ht have been the domestic tea-caddy, was 7 
ister, which might 
4 quarter of a million’s worth of bank-notes, musty with ¢) 
4 the accumulated damp of years. 
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GENERAL JAMES B. RICKETTS. 


GENERAL JAMES B. RicKEtrtTs, wounded in the 
battle of Cedar Creek, is a native of New York, 
from which State he was appointed a cadet to West 
Point in.1835. He graduated in 1839, with the 
grade of Second Licutenant of Artillery. In 1846 
he was promoted to a First Lieutenancy, and in 


August, 1852, was appointed Captain, having since. 


1849 occupied the position of Regimental Quarter- 
master. 

General RicKETTS was wounded in the first bat- 
tle of Bull Run and taken prisoner. For distin- 


GENERAL JAMES LB. By ANTHONY.) 


the rank of Brigadier-General. In nearly all of 
the Virginia campaigns he-has commanded a divi- 
sion. His division of the Sixth Corps was, in July, 
detached from the Army of the Potomac and sent 
to Harper’s Ferry, taking part in the battle of Mo- 
nocacy and in all the subsequent operations in the 
Shenandoah Valley. In General SHERIDAN’s ab- 
sence, WRIGHT assuming command of the Army of 
the Valley, his place at the head of the Corps was 
occupied by Gencral Ricketts, who was wounged 
in the early portion of the battle on the 19th, and 
was for some days supposed to be in a dying condi- 
tion. If his wound should indeed prove a mortal 


GENERAL BIDWELL. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL BiIpwELL, who was killed 
in the recent battle of Cedar Creek, was born at 
Black Rock, near Buffalo, in 1818 or 1819. He 
prepared at an early age for the legal profession, 
which he afterward abandoned for mercantile pur- 
suits. He had considerable taste for military life, 
and was Captain of a uniform company in Buffalo. 
He entered the service September 21, 1861, as Col- 
onel of the Forty-ninth New York Volunteers, 
known as the Buffalo Regiment, and participated 
in nearly all of the Virginia campaigns. The cor- 


“THE LATE BRIGADIER-GENERAL BIDWELL. 


WN 
NN 
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‘*Than this noble General no officer was more 
beloved or more respected in the whole army. His 
was the form that, on that portentous evening in 
the Wilderness when the right of the Sixth Corps, 
being the right of the army, was surprised and 
broken, sat among the bullets upon his horse, im 
the language of General Sepcwick, ‘like a man 
of iron,’ coolly directing the movements which re- 
pulsed the enemy, gave us back the field, and saved 
the whole Army of the Potomac from disaster. His 
was the brigade which, if I remember aright, si- 
lenced the first battery of the rebels at Winchester. 
His was the brigade which took the first five pieces 


guished service in that battle he was promoted to | one the country will have lost a very able officer. respondent of the World, alluding to his death, says: | of cannon at Fisher’s Hill. His was the presence, ~ 
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his the heroic bearing, that never flinched in the 
thickest of the battle, and which always inspired 
his men, not only to duty, but to ardor. I visited 
him this afternoon in a house where he had been 
conveyed after his wound, and where he was dying. 
-tretehing out a pale hand, a hand known of long 
f:iendship, a hand whose grasp was always an hon- 
or, but which was doubly precious and tender at 
such an hour, he said, 

‘* *Good-by,’ with the words added, ‘I am going 
fast.’ 

‘* * Indeed, indeed, General, I hope it is not so 
Lad as that.” 7 

‘** Such is fate,’ was his reply, as the shadow of 
more than mortal suffering passed over his face and 
darkened it. His suffering was soon after relieved 
by an opiate, and his death was comparatively peace- 
ful.” 

At the time of his death General BrpwELl com- 
manded the Third Brigade, Second Division, Sixth 
Corps. He died at 3 p.m., October 19, 1864. 


GENERAL CUVIER GROVER. 


E give on 733 a portrait of General Gro- 
lost in the battle of Cedar Creek. 
General Grover is a native of Maine, and gradu- 
ated at West Point in 1850, with the rank of Brevet 
Second-Lieutenant of Artillery. At the beginning 
of the war he had for some time been performing 
military duty in Utah, but immediately he was re- 
called and assigned to a command in the Army of 
the Potomac. He commanded a brigade under Gen- 
eral Hooker in the Peninsular Campaign. April 
14, 1862, he was appointed Brigadier-General. Aft- 
er M‘CLELLAN’s Peninsular Campaign, in which he 
distinguished himself, had terminated, he was as- 
signed to the command of a division. In the latter 
part of the year he was transferred to the Depart- 
ment of the Gulf, where he commanded a division 
of the Nineteenth Corps. With this command, in 
the following summer, he participated in the siege 
of Port Hudson. In July the Nineteenth Corps 
was recalled to Virginia, and General GROVER, re- 
taining his old command, entered upon a new field 
of conflict in the Valley—a field to the glory of which 
he has greatly contributed. He was wounded on 


* the 19th, while leading a charge. 


BEFORE PETERSBURG AND 
RICHMOND. 


Os pages 724 and 732 we give illustrations relat- 
ing to the campaign in front of Petersburg and 
Richmond. The cut on page 724 illustrates the 
visit made to the front, October 17, by Secretaries 
Sranxton and FEsseNDEN, accompanied by Ex-Col- 
lector BARNEY with his successor SIMEON DRAPER. 
These distinguished visitors, attended by Generals 
Grant, MEeape, and Hancock, Chief Engineer Gen- 
eral BARNARD, and others, proceeded to the scene of 
the late advance made by the Army of the Potomac 
to the left of the Weldon Railroad. On their way 


' they visited the excellent fort on that road named 


afrer the late lamented WapswortH. They seem- 
ed highly delighted with what they saw, and ex- 
amined the fort at great length. The sketch was 
taken by our artist while the group of officers were 
standing on the bastions looking toward General 
Warren's head-quarters at the ‘‘ Blick House.” 

Two illustrations given on page 732 represent 
GeNTRAL BuTLer’s HEAD-QUARTERS and the mode 
of SIGNALING By TORCHES across the James River. 
Gen2ral BuTLER’s head-quarters are in the encamp- 
ment furthest to the left. It is at these quarters 
that the signaling is observed by means of a tele- 
scope. The messages from the high signal-tower 
on the other side of the river are read by the ser- 
geant or officer at the telescope, and the reply is 
signaled by the man with the torch. 


THE DIAMOND BRACELETS. 


THE evening of the 15th of February, 183— 
was a gala night in Paris. ‘‘Don Giovanni” was 
to be performed at the opera by an assemblage of 
talent rarely announced for one night, even at the 
opera-house of Paris or im the great opera of ‘‘ Don 
Giovanni.” Yetit was not the names of the artistes 
that most attracted the attention as one read the 
bills—nobler and more celebrated names caught the 
eye. They were those of the reigning king aid 
queen—Louis Philippe and Marie Amélie. The 
ajjiches announced that they would honor the opera 
with their presence on that evening. They had 
been but a short time restored to their native land, 


- and this was their first appearance at the opera since 


the ‘‘three days” of July had placed them on the 
throne; for this reason a8 many Orleanists as could 
obtain tickets had secured them for the opera of the 
15th February to hear ‘‘Don Giovanni” and to see 
About six.o’clock carriages 
were to be seen conveying their gayly-dressed occu- 
pants to the classic building. An unusually hand- 
some equipage stood at the door of a large house in 
the Rue des Champs Elysées, evidently also for the 
purpose of taking some fashionables to the opera. 
This carriage and house belonged to the Baron de 
V——, who’ was just then standing at the bottom 
of the noble staircase inside the mansion, calling 
playfully to his wife, telling her that the carriage 
was waiting. 

‘*I’m coming, I’m coming,”’ was the answer to 
this appeal; “don’t be in such a hurry !” 

As the last piece of advice was proffered the 
speaker appeared at the top of the stairs. 

She was a dark beauty of about one and twenty, 
and was dressed purely in white. She came fiutter- 
ing down stairs, chattering meanwhile to her hand- 
agg husband, who stood looking admiringly at 
er. 

‘Now I’m quite ready, so please don’t scold. 
I've only got my bracelets to put on, and those I 
waut you to clasp forme. Here’s the case, if you'll 
take them out, and here's my wrist. Now, suppose 
I were to lose them in the crowd, what would our 
good mother say 2” 


A smile was the only answer the baron vouch- 
safed, as he took the bracelets out of their case and 

- clasped them on the fair white arm of his bride. 

They were very costly, being each composed of 
three rows of valuable table diamonds, while in the 
centre of either glittered a'spray of heart’s-ease, ar- 
tistically formed of smaller diamonds. — The brace- 
lets were rendered more precious to their possessors 

_by the fact of their having been in the De V—— 
family for three generations. They now by right 
belonged to the dowager baronne, but she had in- 
sisted on giving them to her son for his bride, who 
therefore wore them on such occasions as the one 
we are describing. 

The Baron and Baronne de V—— stepped into 
their carriage, and in a few minutes were entering 
their box at the opera. The house was already full, 
although it still wanted fifteen minutes to the time 
announced for the overture to begin. At length the 
members of the orchestra took their places, and the 

‘peculiar, subdued sound of tuning stringed instru- 
ments was heard. Still the royal box was empty, 
and all eyes were turned toward it in eager expect- 
ation. In another moment applause burst from the 
pit and gallery and the entire house, as Louis Phil- 
ippe and Queen Marie Amélie, attended by a large 
suite of officers and ladies and gentlemen of the 
court, appeared. The king and queen bowed gra- 
ciously in return for the homage paid them, and then 
took their seats, at which the rest of the company 
did the same, and the overture commenced. 

The queen looked unusually happy, and seemed 
to take a lively interest in all around her. She not 
only gazed at the stage, but the boxes also came in 
for a share of her ing observation. 

Suddenly she bent slightly forward and looked in 
the direction of the box that contained the lovely 
young Baronne de V——.._ The latter. was leaning 
forward, her right hand raised, a finger of which 
touched one of her dimpled cheeks, deeply interest- 
ed in the fate of *‘ Don Giovanni,” and quite ab- 
sorbed in the beautiful music. 

Her husband had noticed the queen’s gesture, and 
was aware that she had observed his wife, and when 
the queen turned away he laughingly told her ot it. 

‘¢ Nonsense!” cried the bride ; ‘* don’t fancy such 
absurdities.” 

The truth of what her husband had said, howev- 
er, soon forced itself on her mind, for at that moment 
an officer, dressed in the same uniform as those at- 
tending the royal party, drew back the curtain be- 
hind their box, and stepping forward, said, ‘* Pardon, 
madame, but her majesty’s admiration and curiosity 
has been so roused by the sight of the beautiful 
bracelets you wear, that she has commissioned me 
to come and request you to spare me one for a few 
moments for her closer inspection.” The pretty 
baronne blushed, looked up to her husband for his 
approval, then unclasped one of the bracelets and 
handed it to the officer, feeling not a little flattered 
at the attention and distinction the queen had con- 


| ferred on her. 


The last act of the opera began, and at length 
the last scene ended, yet the bracelet was not re- 
turned. {ts owners thought the officer had doubt- 
less foryviten it, and the baron said he would go 
and make inquiries concerning it. He did so, and 
in a few moments returned, though without the 
bracelet. 

** Adéle,” said he to his wife, ‘‘it is very strange, 
but not seeing the officer who took your bracelet, I 
asked one of the others, who has been in the royal 
box the whole evening, and he says your bracelet 
was neither sent for nor fetched.” . | 

The baronne looked aghast. ‘‘ Francois,” she 
said, *‘that man must have been an impostor. He 
was no Officer, but an affreur thief.” 

The baron smiled as his little wife jumped so speed- 
ily at such a conclusion, and persisted that the 
bracelet was safe and had really been sent for by 
the queen, and that the officer whom he had con- 
sulted was misinformed. 

But woman's penetration had guessed rightly, as 
the morrow proved. 

As the bracelet was not forthcoming the next 
morning, M. de Y—— spoke to the Chief Inspector 
of the .police on the subject, who quite coincided 
with madame’s opinion as to the valuable ornament 
having been artfully stolen. The baron was greatly 
annoyed, and ordered the inspector to advertise for 
it in every direction, offering a reward of 3000 francs 
to the person who should restore it. The inspector 
promised to do all in his power toward the recovery 
of the bracelet, as well for the sake of society at 
large as the satisfaction of his employers. 

But three months passed away—350 francs had 
been spent in advertising—and still the missing 
bracelet was not found. 

It was growing dusk one evening in May, whena 
servant informed Madame de V—— that monsieur 
the Inspector wished to speak to her or monsieur 
the Baron. As the latter was out, Madame de 
V—— went down stairs |to speak to the inspector, 
with whom she had had many previous interviews 
on the subject of the diamond bracelet. As she en- 
tered the room he boweil in the respectful manner 
peculiar to him. ‘I believe I have séme good news 
for madame this evening,” he said. His voice was 
rather singular, somewhat resembling a boy’s when 
changing. Madame de V—— had often remarked 
this peculiarity before, so it did not strike her that 
evening. ‘‘The detectives,” he continued, ‘en- 
gaged in the business have met with a bracelet in a 
Jew’s second-hand at Lyons so exactly the 
same as madame’s, that it only remains for it to be 
identified before we can claim it as madame’s prop- 
erty. My object in coming this evening is to ask 
madame to allow me to look at the other, that I may 
a able to swear to the one at Lyons being its fel- 

ow.” 

The baronne, overjoyed at the idea of recovering 
her lost property, tripped out of the room, and soon 
returned with the remaining bracelet. The in- 
spector took it carefully in his hand and preceeded 
to examine it minutely. ‘‘The bracelets are ex- 
actly alike?” he inquired of Madame de V——. 

‘* Exactly,” repeated the baronne.. 

**I believe I have learned the thorough- 
ly,” said the inspector, masingly ; “‘yet there may 


be some ‘difficulty in not having both bracelets to- 
gether to compare them one with another.” 

‘‘ Why not take this to Lyons, then?” suggested 
the baronne. 

‘* Ah, Madame, it would scarcely do to trust even 
a police inspector after having been deceived by an 
officer in disguise.” 

‘*Oh !” laughed Madame de.V——-; ‘‘do you not 
think I would trust you, Monsieur Inspecteur, after 
all the interest and trouble you have taken in the 
matter? Take the bracelet, and I hope yon will 
bring me both back ere many days have passed.” 

The Inspector still hesitated, but at length con- 
sented to do as the baronne wished him, and went 
away, bearing the sparkling ornament with him. 
On her husband's return the baronne, of course, told 
him of the joyful discovery. 

A week, however, passed away without the In- 
spector’s arriving with the stolen property. One 
morning, therefore, the baron called on the Inspect- 
or to make inquiries respecting it. The latterseem- 
ed very much surprised on being asked if the brace- 
let had been brought from Lyons. ‘‘ What does 
Monsieur mean? I never heard any thing jabout 


the bracelet having been found at Lyons; it is 


surely a mistake. Monsieur has m 
Madame la Baronne.” 

‘‘You had better come yourself and have. this 
strange mystery cleared up, M. Inspecteur,” an- 
swer ‘| the baron, sternly. ‘‘ Madame is at home, 
anc \.ill be happy to assure -you herself that it is 
no mistake—that you called and informed her of 
the diamonds having been traced to Lyons.” 

The Baron and the Inspector repaired to the Rue 
des Champs Elysées, where they found Madame de 
V—— at home, as her husband had said. She con- 
firmed what he had already said about the Inspect- 
or having called one night at dusk, and having in- 
formed her that the bracelet was supposed to be at 
a Jew’s second-hand shop at Lyons. 

The inspector smiled incredulously as he said, 
Does Madame really think that I called dusk, 
after business hours, when all the world is out, or 
enjoying itself with company at home? Bah! I 
do my business in business hours. The disguised 
ofticer most probably thought he could do another 
little stroke of business in an official uniform jof an- 
other cut—tMe villain! Mais—I am afraid Ma- 
dame will never see either of her bracelets again 
after this.” 

The inspector’s words came but too true. From 
that day to this Madame la Baronne de V——’s dia- 
momd bracelets have never been heard of. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IVORY AND PEARL JEWELRY. 
Pins, Ear-Rings, and Cuff-Buttons. 
Latest styles, $5 00 per Set. 


Gilt Belt Buckles, $3 00. 
Sent free on nome of price. WM. M. WELLING, 
571 Broadway (sign of the Golden Elephant). 


GREAT CHANCE to MAKE MONEY 


And to receive a WATCH FREE, by selling our great 


@NOVELTY and NATIONAL PRIZE PACKETS, contain- 


ing fine stationery and one chance in the great sale of 
$650,000 of Watches, Jewelry, &e. These Packets retail 
for 30 cents, and agents and dealers remitting us $17, we 
will send 100 Packets, and a fine Silver Watch, thus giv- 
ing the best chance to make money ever offered, as these 
Packets sell rapidly, the stationery alone being worth more 
than the price asked. Alo, . 

SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS and Photograph 
Pictures. $10 invested will yield nearly $50. Circulars, 
with full particulars, mailed free. G. 8S. HASKINS & 
CO., 36 Beekman Street, New York. 


TONES. 


48° NY VOL 


Gold, $8—Silver, $1 50. 1st, 24, 8d, 4th, Sth, 6th, 9th, 
1h, 11th, 12th, 14th, 18th, 20th, 23d Ammy Corrs, show- 
ing each Division. By the single one, 100, or 1900. Send 
for Circular. Address DROWNE & MOORE, 

Manufacturing Jewellers, 208 Broadway, |N. Y. 


Dé 5 PER MONTH and all expenses paid to Sewing 


Machine Agents. Address D. B. HERRINTON 
CO., Detroit. 


OUNTAIN PEN—NO INKSTAND REQUIRED. 

One filling writes twelve hours. Gold pens in silver 
cases, 75 cents to $3 00. Send stamp for Circular. G. F. 
HAWKES, Sole Manufacturer, No. 64 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Six Dollars made from cts. Call anil exam- 
ine, or samples sent free by mail for 50 cents. 


‘for $6, by R. L. WOLCOTT, 170 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


BROOKS PATEN. 
TOILET 


It is easily carried in the coat pocket. Rain or damp-— 


ness does not affect it. | 

“tT should be glad to see it in general use.""—Senator 
Wilson, U. S. Senator. 

‘+I do not see how an Officer or Soldier can have a com- 
plete outfit without it."—Gov. Pierpont, West Virginia. 

** We never saw so complete, and at the same time so 
convenient, a thing.”—St. Louis Republican. 

**It will be in great demand when once ite real merits 
are Y. | 


“It is brimful of Just the articles a Soldier or Traveller 
needs for daily use."— Boston 

‘*A wonderful little —& marvel of usefulmess, and 
is worth more to the sol than any thing elze of the 
same cost.""—Manchester Daily Mirror. 

**A most convenient tra companion. It would 
make a capital little present to a friend in the ae 
Judd's American Agriculturist. 


Price $2 25. Agents wanted to sell the above. Sent to 
the Army of the Potomac free of postage. 
: D. B. BROOKS & BROTHER, Salem, Mass. 
VALENTINES. 


Iam now manufacturing, and will be ready to fill orders 
on and after Dec. Ist. Catalogues sent free on 
B.W. Hitchcock, Valentine Hd. Qrs.,1{ ChambersSt., N.Y. 


| J. H. Winslow 


& Co. 
THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY EVER 
TO SECURE GOOD JEWELRY Pr alae 
LOW PRICES 
100,000 
A CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELRY 
PENS, BRACELETS, LOCKETS, RINGS, 


PINS, SLEEVE BUTTONS, STUDS, ETC., . 
Worth $500,000, 
value, and not to be paid for until know what 
to get. Send 25 cents for a Certificate, which will inform 
our Circular containing full/list and particulars; also 
terms to Agents, which we want in every Regiment and 
J. H. WINSLOW & Co. 
208 Broadway, New York. 
WATCH. 
Our whole stock of Imported Watches are now offered 
An Evecant WATCH in Fine Gold Plated Double Cases 
Turned Centre, Carved Balance Bridge, 
lator, Spring Bolt, Spade Hands, and Fine Enameled Whi 
: a serviceable article in running order, with Ker, 
and beautiful Miniature Gold Locket to match, with Double 
and Glass for Two Likenesses. Sent Free by 
A Neat Sirver Warton in Heavy Double Cases, Small 
» with Key, Case, etc., complete, 
‘ase 
Sent Free by mail to any address for only $7. 
The Watch, 


To be sold for ONE DOLLAR each, without regard to 
you what you can have for ¢/l, and at the same time get 
Town in the Country. 

OFFICER’S () 
at reduced prices. Single Watches at Wholezale rates. 
English Full Plate Jeweled Movements, adjusted Regu- 
Case, ete., complete, and a Gent’s Handsome Vest Chain 
mail to any address for only $10. 

Size, same as 

and Gent's Vest Chain, Engraved ble C Locket, etc. 
Imperial 

a a Rare and Wonderful Combination of Me- 

— ects, combining within its cases and attached 

M 


— day of month, week, etc., in Case, rendering this 
Watcha 
beautiful machinery of this valuable Watch is encazed in 
Finely Finished Douste Huntine, Magie Spring 19 Line 
Cases (the outer cases being of fine 18-Carat Gold, inner 
cases of Solid Gold Composite), Richly Engraved Top and 
Bottom, with Panel for Name, Turned Nerl, movable 
Pendant Bow, and Fancy Push Spring. Genuine English 
Improved Jeweled Action, M. J. Tobias movements, Pol- 
ished Cap and Doom, Self-acting Click, Equal Balance, 
Independent Actions, Fine White Dials, Polished Steel Cut 
Hands, and is an Exact Imitation of $100 watch, and 
used by the EnGineers and Officers of the Britisg 
Army. None Genuine unless bearing our private trade 
mark. Price per single one, all complete, by mail, $20. 
CATELY BROTHERS, Sole Importers, 
102 Nassau 8t., N.Y. Established 1855. 


Shults’ ent, warranted to produce a full <e¢ | 
of Whiskers in six weeks, or money refunded. Sent post. 
paid, for 50 cents. Address C. F. SHULTS, Troy, N. Y. 


ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE. 


Eprrep by T. 8S. ARTHUR AND F. TOWNSENE. ~ 


The HOME MAGAZINE for 1865 will be enlarged an4 
improved, and made still more worthy of the em:nené 
favor with which it has been received. 

YEARLY TERMS, IN ADVANCE—One copy, $2 50; th 
copies, $6 00; five copies, and one to getter-up of cluly 
$10 00; nine copies, and one to getter-up of club, $15 00. 

Address T. 8S. ARTHUR & Co., { 
323 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


BEAUTIFUL WOMEN. 


I will warrant to any person using my Pimple Banisher 
a beautiful complexion. It will remove Tan, Freckles, 
Pimples, Sunburns, Morphew, &c., in from one to four 
weeks, imparting to the skin a beautiful white, bland ap- 
pesrance. Morphew, that yellow deposit so often seen 
upon the face and forehead, vanishes, by its use, like dew 
before the morning sun. Sent free of charge to any ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1 00, and stamp. 

Address Dr. J. B. GOODNOW, 
P. O., Box 184, New Bedford, Mass. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Published ; 


‘*FROM DAN TO BEERSHEBA:” or, The Land of 
Promise as it now Appears. Including a Description 
of the Boundaries, Topography, Agriculture, Antiqui- 
ties, Cities, and Present Inhabitants of that wonderful 
Land. With Illustrations of the remarkable Accuracy , 
of the Sacred Writers in their Allusions to their Native 
Country. By Rev. J. P. Newman, D.D. Maps and En- 
gravings. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


ARIZONA AND SONORA. The Geography, History, and 
Resources of the Silver Region of North America. By 
Sy_vesTER Mowky, of Arizona, Graduate of the U.S. 
Military Academy at Weg Point, late Lieutenant Third 
Artillery, U. 8. A., Corresponding Member of the Amer- 
ican Institute, late U. 8S. Boundary Commissioner, &c., 
&c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 

CRUSOE'S ISLAND; « Ramble in the Footsteps of Al- - 
exander Selkirk. With Sketches of Adventure in Cali- 
fornia and Washoe. By J. Ross Browne, Author of 
Yusef,” &c. With Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


LINDISFARN CHASE. A Novel. By T. ADOLPHUS 
TROLLOPE. 8vo, Cloth, $200; Paper, $1 50. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN EU- 
Being a Guide through 


KE 
Map, connected up to 1864, and a Map embracing Col- 
ored Routes of Travel in the above Countries. Third 
Year, Large 12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $5 0. 


READE’S SAVAGE AFRICA. Western Africa: being 
the Narrative of-a Tour in Equatorial, Southwestern, 
tern Africa; with Notes on the ol 

. of the Gorilla; on the Existence of Unicorns an« - 
ed Men; on the Slave Trade; on the Origin, Charac- 
ter, and Capabilities of the Negro, and of the future 
Civilization of Western W. Winwood 
Reape. Illustrations and Map. Svo, Cloth, $4 00. 


OF CHILDREN in the 
THE RELIGIOUS TRAINING 


the School, 
E. Beecuxr. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


DEAD 

thor of Live it Down," Olive Blake 
“Isabel; or, the Young Wife and the Old Love, ©" 
Svo, Cloth, $1.75; Paper, $1 25. 

NINETEEN BEAUTIFUL ‘YEARS; OR, SKETCHES 
OF A GIRL'S LIFE. Written by her Sister. it 
an Introduction by Rev. R. 8, Fostrr, D.D. 
Cloth, 90 cents. 


Say of the ahem 


| 
| 
i 
; ) miniature, sunk in Dial, and a Reliable Calendar, indi- 
J 
| 
AC. | 
4 Great Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hollata, 
Ht Germany, Italy, Sicily, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, 
Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, Denmark, and 
it “Light, compact, and elegant. It is what has | 
been wanted Prank Leslie Iilustrated | CAPTAIN BRAND, OF THE “CENTIPEDE.” A Pi- 
rate of Eminence in the West Indies: his Loves - “ 
Exploits, together with some Account of the sinen 
| Manner by which he departed this Life. A Novel. HY 
Harry (H. A. Wiss, U. 8. N.). With 
trations. 8vo, Cloth, $2 00; Paper, $1 50. 


q 
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CONSTITUTION 
LIFE SYRUP, 


COMPOSED OF 


IODIDE POTASSIUM, . 


WITH THE COMPOUND CONCENTRATED FLUID 
EXTRACT OF VALUABLE MEDICINAL 
ROOTS AND HERBS. 

PREPARED BY 
WILLIAM H. GREGG, M.D., 
Graduate of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, New York, formerly Assistant 
Physician in the Blackwell’s Island 
Hospitals, late Medical Inspector 
of the New York State Vol- 
unteer Depots, under 
Governor Edwin D. 

Morgan. 


Constitution Life Syrup 


HAS PRODUCED A REVOLUTION IN MEDICINE. 


What may seem almost incredible is that many diseases 
hitherto considered hopelessly incurable are frequently 
cured in a few days or weeks; and we cheerfully invite the 
investigations of the liberal-minded and scientific to cures 
which have no parallel at the present day. 

During the past five years we have contended with ob- 
stacles, and overcome opposition, as herculean as were ever 
encountered by any ers. 


RAPIDITY OF CURE. 

Some say, ** Your cures are too quick,"’ while others doubt 
their permanence, and think that diseases can only be 
cured by the **slow, recuperative process of Nature." 

This is our reply: In health the body, like a well-bal- 
anced scale, is in a state of Equilibrium. But when, from 
any cause, down goes one side of the scale, we have the ef- 
fects of disease. What is requisite is to restore the nor- 
mal balance of the scale. 


CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP 
Iz a positive and specific remedy for all diseases origina 
from an IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, and for 
(hereditary) Diskases transmitted from PARENT TO CHILD, 


PARALYSIS. | 
It is so universally admitted that ConsTITUTION LIFE 
SyruP is the only effective means of restoration in the va- 
rious forms of Paralysis, that we need not reiterate that it 
is emphatically the Great Life-giving Power. 


DYSPEPSIA. 
INDIGESTION, WEIGHT AT STOMACH, FLATULENCE, LIVER 
COMPLAINT, WANT OF APPETITE, BAD BREATH, 
CONSTIPATION, BILIOUSNESS. 


SCROFULA. 


STRUMA, KING'S EVIL, GLANDULAR SWELLINGS, ERYSIPELAS, 
ULCERATION, SAL? RHEUM. 


This taint (HEREDITARY and ACQUIRED), filling life with 
untold misery, is, by all usual medical remedies, incurable. 


RHEUMATISM. 


‘[ARTHRITIS], LUMBAGO, NEURALGIA, SCIATICA, GOUT, 
TIO DOLOUREAUX. 


If there is any disease in which the ConsTITUTION LIFE 
Syrup is a sovereign, it is in Rheumatism and its kindred 
affections. The most intense pains are almost instantly 
alleviated—enormous swellings are reduced. Cases, chron- 
ic or vicarious, of twenty or thirty years’ standing, have 
been cured by us. 


CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP 


Purges the system entirely from all the evil effects of 
MERcURY, removing the Bad Breath, and curing the Weak 


* Joints and Kheumatic Pains which the use of Calomel is 


sure to produce. It hardens Spongy Gums, and secures the 
Teeth as firmly as ever, 


CONS: SUTION LIFE SYRUP 
Eradien ¢ snd branch, all Eruptive Diseases of the 
Skin, like 
UiWERS, PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, 
other difficulties of this kind, which so much 
‘1@ outward appearance of both males and females, 


“making them a disgusting object to themselves and 
liciy friends, 


For all Forms of Ulcerative Diseases, 


Either of the Nose, Throat, Tongue, Spine, Forehead, or 
Scalp, no remedy has ever proved its equal. 

Moth Patches upon the female face, depending upon a 
diseased action of the Liver, are very unpleasant to the 
young wife and mother: A few bottles of ConsTITUTION 
Lire Syrup will correct the secretion, and remove the de- 
which under the skin. 

diseases of t iver, giving rise to Languor, Dizziness, 
Indigestion, Weak Stomach, or an ulcerated or cancerous 
condition of that organ, accompanied with burning or oth- 
er unpleasant symptoms, will be relieved by the use of 


Constitution Life Syrup. 
As a General Blood-Purifying the Lire Syrup 
stands unrivaled by any preparation in the world. 
THE RICH AND POOR — 


Are liable to the same diseases. Nature and Science have 
made the ConsTiTuTION Lire Syrup 
for the benefit of all. 


PURE BLOOD 
Produces healthy men and women; and if the constitution 
8 neglected in youth, disease and early death is the result. 
Do not delay when the means are so near at hand, and 
within the reach of all. 


CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP 


IS THE POOR MAN’S FRIEND, AND THE RICH 
MAN’S BLESSING. 


Buy it, Take it, and be Cured. 
WILLIAM H. GREGG, MD., 
Sole Proprietor, 

3 NEW YORK. 
PRICE $1 PER BOTTLE. SIX BOTTLES FOR $5. 
&2™ Sent by Express to all parts of the Country. 3 
MORGAN & ALLEN, 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, AGENTS, 
No. 46 Cliff Street, New York. | 


7 SOLD WHOLESALE BY 
JOHNSON, HOLLOWAY & COWDEN, Philadelphia, Pa. 
GEORGE C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, Mass. 
FULLER, FINCH & FULLER, Chicago, Il. 
JOHN D. PARK, Cincinnati, Ohio. __ 


Winter Cloaks. 
An endless variety of every kind of 


FASHIONABLE .WINTER GARMENTS, 


At Prices reduced to Gold Standard. 


GEO. BRODIE, 300 Canal St.,N.Y,, 
Leader of Fashions. 


CRISTADORO’S 


WA DX 


If you want to know, &c 
Read Medical Common Sense. 


A curious book for curious people, and a good book for 
every one. Price, $1 50. To be had at all news depots. 
Contents tables mailed free. Address 

Dr. E. B. FOOTE, No. 1130 Broadway, N. Y. 


ALL ARTICLES FOR SOLDIERS 
At Baltimore, Washington, and all places occupied 
Union troops, should be sent by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 
No. 65 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates. 


DR. BRIGGS’S GOLDEN O’DOR 
Will force a full set of Whiskers or Mustache to grow 
thick and beautifal in five weeks. 

estimonials of . 


cw Thousands. _g3 
I send my Golden O’Dor by mail, sealed and post-paid, 
DR. C, BRIGGS, 


for $1. Address 
Drawer 6303, Chicago, Ill. 


Howard’s Improved” 
SWEAT-PROOF 
Soldier’s Money-Belt. 


Every Soldier can have one sent to him by return mail, 
free of postage, by enclosing $2 50 or $3 00, according to 
the quality desired. Large discount to dealers. Address 

HOWARD BELT CO., 436 Broadway, New York. 


FIELD, NAVY, and (OPERA 
GLASSES manufactured by B. H. 
HORN, Optician, 212 Broadway, 
corner of Fulton St.; also every 
description of Microscopes, Tele- 
scopes, Spectacles, and Eye-glass- 
es at wholesale and retail. Send 
stamp for circular, 


N. Y. S. VOL. INSTITUTE. 


$50,000 Worth of Real Estate, 
50,000 Highly Embellished Steel Plate 
Portraits of ‘THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 


lars, send for circular. ‘Col. W. H. ¥ 
C. A: THOMPSON, Sec. Capt. H. R. RANDALL, Treas. 


FURNITURE. 


Enameled Chamber Furniture. 

The best assortment of ;:NAMELED FURNITURE, in 
all colors and styles, Walnut and Chestnut, Plain and Or- 
namental, in Suites, Wholesale and Retail. Also, Mat- 
tresses and Palliasses. WARREN WARD, 277 Canal St. 


Chapped Hands, Face, Lips, Sunburn, etc. 
CERTAIN AND IMMEDIATE CURE. HEGEM 
& CO."S CAMPHOR ICE witn GLYCERINE, 
If used according to the directions, will keep the hands 
soft in the coldest weather. Price 25 cente. Sold by 
druggists. Sent by mail on receipt of 30 cents. 
HEGEMAN & CO., New York. 


The Brazilian Hair Curler. 


One ap on warranted to curl the most straight and 
stubborn hair into wavy ringlets or heavy massive curls. 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of $100. Address 

S. S&S CHASE, Cohoes, N. Y. 


JEWELRY GIVEN AWAY. 


SOLDIERS AND CITIZENS can a pone 
great miscellaneous newspaper, and structions by 
which you can re ALL MANNER OF JEWELRY 
FREE. ALL SHOULD SEND. Address .. 

CHARLES E. MACKEY, 81 Nassau St., New York. 


SWEET FACES. 


Physiognomy, or “‘Sians of Cnaracter”—Portrait of 
John Bull, and of an insane Maniac—Facts about the Brain, 
with Ilustrations—Portraits, Characters, and Biography 
of McClellan, Fremont, Kennard, Allis, etc. Brains of 


Criminals, Work and Wages, Nativity of our Population, - 


Grapes for How to eat them. 

Our ** Popping the Question’’—En- 
glish and German Wives, How totrain Children. ‘Led, 
not driven,” Serpent Worship, ‘* More dignity than Devo- 
tion,” A Future Life, Clerkships at Washington, in Nov. 
No. PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL.—Newsmen 
have it. Sent by first post for 20c., or $2a year. By 
Messrs. FOWLER & WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


Whiskers! ! My Onguent will force 
them to grow on tie smoothest face in21 days. Satisfaction 
or money refunded. Price 50 cts., for 

1, by mail. Address M. A. JAGGERS, oun, Il. 


! Whiskers! My GOLDEN ONGUENT 
will force them to grow on the smoothest face in 21 days. 
Price 50 cents, or 5 packages for One Dollar, by mail. 
Address DR. FRANKLIN, Calhoun, Il. 


9 


WEIGHING ONLY FIVE OUNCES. 
Sent by mail, post-paid, for $1 00, by | 
MILTON BRADLEY & CO., Sprinerretp, Mass. 


D YOU LU. 

WHISKERS OR MUSTACHES ?—My Onguent will 
force them to grow heavily in six weeks (upon the smooth- 
est face) without stain or injury tothe skin. Price $1— 
sent post free, to any address, ° 
der. R. G. GRAHAM, No. 109 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


on receipt of an or- | 


Dr. Talbot’s Concentrated Medical 


PINEAPPLE CIDER, 


is a PREVENTIVE of SICKNESS.—The experience that 
Dr. Talbot has had for the last Twenty-five years con- 
vinces him that it is time the public had an article offered 
article offered is Dr. Tal- 


not better to pay three dollara a year to keep from being 

sick than to pay ten or twenty dollars in doctors’ bills, 

and as much more for the loss of time and the inconven- 

ience of being sick? To Fear sickness use as follows: 
nfal of Medicated Pinea 


month, at the first trial. He continues its use 2s above 


ted, and finds it very beneficial ; says it has proved®) . 


an entire preventive to sickness in his case. another 
well-known gentleman in New York has used Med- 
icated Cider constantly for ten years, and has not been - 
sick one day during that time. 
Price $8 bottle (full quart). Sent free by express 
on receipt of price. 
All orders should be 
B. T. BABBITT, 
Sole Agent, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 70, 72, and 74 Washington St., 
New York. 
The Great Inside Route fo: 
BOSTON. 


STONINGTON STEAMBOAT LINE, 
VIA GROTON AND PROVIDENCE. 
THe Ovpest, Quickest, Sarzst, anp Most Drescr, 
AVOIDING “POINT JUDITH.” 


The magnificent Steamer 
COMMONWEALTH, 
On TUESDAYS, THURSDAYS, anv SATURDAY 
The elegant Steamer 
PLYMOUTH ROCK, 
On MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, anp FRIDAYS, 
AT 4 O'CLOCK P.M. 


These boats start from Pier No. 18 North River (foot of 
Cortlandt St.), and are acknowledged by all experienced 
travellers to be among the largest, strongest, most com- 
fortable, and best that have ever run in American waters. 
At all seasons and in all weather these boats invariably 
make the passage on time. Sumptuous suppers and lux- 
uriously furnished state-rooms are marked features of the 
** floating palaces."’ 

Berths and State-rooms may be secured at Harnden’s 
Express Office, No. 65 Broadway, and at No. 115 West St., 
New York, and at No. 76 Washington St., Boston. 

R. SIMONS, Agent, 
Merchants’ Navigation and tion Co, 


STAMMERING 


Cured by Bates’ Appliances. For descriptive pamphlet, 


&c., address H. C. L. Mears & Co., 277 W. 23d St., N.Y. 


Printing-Presses for Sale. 


One Taylor Double Cylinder, five Rollers, Table Dis- 
tribution, Bed 38x51. Price . 

Also.one Adams Press, 26x40, $1500. 

Apply to HARPER & BROTHERS, 329 Pearl St., N.Y. 


Attention Company! 


Clark's Onguent, a powerful stimulant. Each packet 
warranted to produce a full set of whiskers or moustaches 
in six weeks upon the smoothest face, without stain or in- 
jury to the skin. Any person using this Onguent, and 
finding it not as represented, by informing me of the fact, 
can have their money returned them at any time withiu 
3 months from day of $1 sealed 
and post-paid, to any address, on receipt 0 money. 

Address, A. C. CLA 


° P. O. Drawer 118, 
Albany, N. Y. 
$1. WHISKERS. $1. 


For One Dollar I will send, sealed and post-paid, the 
‘¢Grecian Compound,” highly perfumed, which I warrant 
to force a heavy growth of hair upon the smoothest face 
in five weeks, or upon bald heads in eight weeks, without 
stain or injury to the skin. Entire satisfaction given, or 
money refunded. Descriptive circulars mailed free. Ad- 
dress E. L. SANFORD, Lansingburg, N. Y. 


BRANDRETH’S 


VEGETABLE PILLS 


Are infallible for costiveness, spasms, loss of appetite, 
sick. headache, giddiness, sense of bloating after meals, 
dizziness, drowsiness, and cramping pains, and ‘all dis- 
orders of the stomach and bowels. : . > 

ga Original Letter at 294 Canal Street, New York. 

J. J. C. COOK, publisher of the State Banner, Benning- 
ton, Vt., says: he was attacked with DYSPEPSIA, and 
suffered so severely from it that not a particle of food could 
be swallowed without occasioning the most uncomfortable 
sensation in his stomach. For five years he suffered from 
this dreadful complaint, when he used BRANDRETH’S 
PILLS. The first box did not seem to benefit him much, 
but the second produced a change, and by the time he had 
taken six boxes a COMPLETE CURE was effected. He 
says: ‘*My dyspepsia was gone, and my expectation of an 
early death vanished.” 

BRANDRETH’S PILLS are sold at 26 cents per box, 
enveloped in full directions. Purchase none unless my 
PRIVATE GOVERNMENT STAMP is on the box. See 


“upon it B. BRANDRETH in white letters. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, BRANDRETH BUILDING, 
NEW YORE. 
For sale by all respectable dealers in medicines. 


ood Manfg 
‘B Liberal Discount to Dealers. Send for Circular. 


SQ S15 


A itine Silver Composite Watch in Double Cases, En- 
gli-h Capped Movements. Enameled Dial,'and fancy steel 
A y $8 

1andsome -Turned or Engraved Heavy-Cased 
Solid Silver Watch, with fine European Soovemesiie, White 


Dial, Sunk Seconds, Steel Polished Hands. Beautifully fin- 


ished in every respect, and correct Time-Keeper. Only #15 
WaToH. 


PHOTOGRA 
A heavy hunting-cased solid silver patent lever Watch, 


with jeweled ruby actions, fancy bridges, screw balance, 
and new fancy push-pin, magic spring cases, with a Pho- 
tograph of a favorite General beautifully set in the out- 
side case. Warranted good time-keeper. Only $25 00. 
Watches of every description on hand. Address KELLEY 
& 200 Broad.vay, New York. 

p for ular. Agents Wanted in every 
Town and Regiment in the country. 


All the games can be played as readily as with cards 
bearing foreign emblems. Each pack is up in an ele- 
gant card-case, and then in dozen boxes for the trade. 

In order that all dealers may have an opportunity 
sell these cards, a box of twelve packs will be sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of Five Dollars. Address 


CARD COMP A 
No. 14 Chambers Street, New York. 


WHISKERS!! MUSTACHES!! 


Senn a 3-cent stamp for a descriptive circular of Dr. De 
F.'s (of London, England) HIMALAYA FLUID, which 
will force a heavy growth of whiskers in a few weeks, 
Read extracts from the LONDON Times. This is no hum- 
bug. Address Dr. HENRIQUE DE FOREST, Troy, N. Y. 


U. S. Government Artificial Leg Depots, 

_. Where the Government furnishes the U. 8. 

Army and Navy to Soldiers gratis, or its 

value applied on Anatomical Ball and 

Socket Jointed Leg, which has lateral mo- 

tion at the ankle like the natural one, 655 

Broadway, New York; Rochester, N. Y.; Chi- 

cago, Ill. ; Cincinnati, O.; and St. Louis, Mo, 
DOUGLAS BLY, M.D., U. S. Commissioner. 

Citizens furnished on private account. 

For instructions, address Dr. Bry, at nearest Depot. 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINES. 


They are the best. See them before purchasing. 
Office, No. 587 Broadway, New York. 


LADIES’ LETTER. 


Five ANATOMICAL ENGRAVINGS. 

Has information never before published. 

Sent free, in a sealed envelope for 10 cents. 

Address Box 4652, New York Post-Office. 


SHULTS’ CURLIQUB. For curling the Hair. 
Price 50 cents. Sent sealed and post-paid. Address 
Cc. F. SHULTS, Troy, N. Y. 


“How ’tis Done ;” or, The Secret out. Gambiers’ 
tricks exposed. ** Fortune-telling.” The Book of Wonders. 


2Sec., 6 for $1. Address Hunter & Co., Hinsdale, N. H. 
BARD & BROTHER'S (Established 1845) 


GOLD PENS, 


PEN AND PENCIL CASES. Also Manufacturer of 
BARD & WILSON’S PATENT ANGULAR NIB GOLD 
PENS. JAS. D. BARD, Ag’t, No. 22 Maiden Lane, N, 
Y. Gold Pens Repaired or Exchanged. 


Wonderful! Strange! Full Instructions, by 
which any person can master the art of Ventriloquism in 
a few hours, and make a world of fun. Sent by mail for 
50 cts. A 

M, A. JAGGERS, Calhoun, Fil. 


OULD YCU RECOVER THE REMAINS of Friends 

lost in the Army? Address DRS. BROWN and 

ALEXANDER, Embalmers of the Dead, Washington, 
D. C., Norfolk or Bermuda Hundreds, Va. 


TAMMERING.—For a Physiological Treatise on its 


“CAUSE and CURE,” by return post, send 20 cents 
to S. R. WELIS, No. 389 Broadway, New York. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR NOVEMBER, 1864. 


Important to Subscribers. 


Extra Copy, or Club of Five Scs- 
SsORIBERS, at for $20 00. 


Harper's Macazine and Harrer’s WEEELY, together, 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
TERMS. 


One Copy for One Year . 
One Copy for Three Months 


And an Extra Copy will be allowed for every Clu’ 
SUBSCRIBEES, at 


a 


| 


a4 


old and young. It is not new to the Doctor, but is en- 
ee tirely new tothe public. Qne quart bottle will last a weil 
person one year. Thisis rather a new mode of doctoring ; 
tumbler of cold water, and drink the first after you ' 
rise in the morning, and the same before you retire at 
night. It will increase the strength and give vigor and 
who made a thorough t neapple Cider, as- ie 
Dr. Talbot gained D0 h 
direc The American Card Company's | 
| | New Union Playing Cards, 
| National Emblems. 
| They are the prettiest card made, and suit the popular 
idea. The suits are Stars, and Frags. 
B\\ 
and the Corps Commanders of our’ Army, will be distrib: | 
ee uted among the Subscribers to the New York Voluntoer | eee 
Institute, for the Education and Support of the Orphan ee 
Children of our Volunteers, on Washington's Birthday, 
a bruary 22, 1865. Every person sending $2 00 by mail, 
alll 
Post- Box 4262, New York City, will receive any one 
of these Engravings, and a Certificate of Subscription, 
which will entitle the holder to one share in this property, | — ———_______._|N"—, «| «~Whiskers in 42 days. great secrets. A new Book. 
which will be distributed as stated. For further particu- ee a 
nd the wrapper of each Number a 
y phere The figures on the direction-label following the 
Name show the Number with which the Subscription 
EXPIRES, as noted on our books, sat Subecriber 
may thus ascertain whether he has received thé proper 
credit for his remittance, and aleo when to renew his 
Subscription. In renewing Subscribers 
are particularly requested to name NUMBER with | 
us or m any Nu 
It ia desirable that a Renewal should be Feualeed a few 
weeks BEFORE the expiration of the former Subsecrip- 
tion, tm our beoke mag be property 
; justed. Attention to this will obviate nine-tenths of the 
errors which annoy both Publishers and Subscribers. 
TERMS. 
one year, $8 00. 
= For the A 
a Travellers, and for all Circulation nearly 100,000. 
SM, e. 
Contains Pipe, Mate 
SIDE and Tobacco. Portable 
ERY asa and free 
iN ONE Box <p from 
postage paid, on receipt | $2000. Payment inva 
ies — of price and 25 cents. To Apvertissrs.—One Dollar per line for in- 
side, and One Dollar and Fifty Cents per line for out- 
side Advertisements each insertion. 
| HARPER & BROTHERS, Pustisuezs. 


